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BLEDGRAVE HALL. 


BY J. K. 


WHEN they flew Derick Gloyne 
home from a Brunswick Oflag in the 
May of 1945, almost the first thing he 
did was to call on a land-agent in 
Arlington Street. The agent, a well- 
fed man, repressed a slight feeling of 
horror at the drawn neck and cheesy 
pallor of his visitor. 

My God! he thought, that chap’s 
been through it. Aloud he said, 
“Sit down. It’s many years since 
we met. Where have you been 
lately 2” 

“In jail, mostly, but that doesn’t 
matter. I want you to buy me a farm 
in the eastern counties.” 

“ Certainly.” The poor chap would 
be needing a bit of unrationed food 
for the next year. ‘‘Got anywhere 
special in mind?” His own mind 
ran over all the “desirable and at- 
tractive gentlemen’s pleasure-farms ” 
which were, or would be, on his 
books. 

“Yes, a place called Bledgrave 
Hall, near Peasenham. It belonged 


to a cousin of mine until Singapore 


STANFORD. 


fell. I’m willing to go up to £7000 
for it.” 

** Anywhere else if I can’t get it ?” 

“That’s the only one I want, 
thanks. But will you get cracking 
about it today ? My bankers will put 
the money at your disposal.” 

** And where will you be ?” 

“In Libya at first.” 

“Libya? But, my dear Gloyne, 
I thought you’d just come home !” 

“Yes, but I’ve been asked if I'd 
care for’—he smiled very slightly— 
“‘ a special job clearing up some of the 
old desert minefields which were laid 
in °40 and °42. They’ve lost all the 
plans, like owls, and the Afrika Korps 
lost theirs, too, when they cleared out. 
And look! If there’s any question of 
war-damage claims and so forth on 
Bledgrave, I'd be willing to waive 
them in order to get possession by 
Michaelmas. Good-bye!” 

“Chap knows his own mind,” 
thought Charles Holton as he shook 
hands. ‘I suppose in prison he had 
nothing else to do. But what a 
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way to spend his first few months’ 
peace. ...! Must be cracked slightly 
like so many of these sappers.” 

Later that day he telephoned to a 
fellow-practitioner who, tiring of town 
life, had bought a partnership at 
Peasenham. 

“That Mr James? I say, Jimmy, 
I’ve got a client after a place in your 
part of the world. Bledgrave Hall. 
Do you know it ?” 

He heard a whistle down the tele- 
phone. 

‘“* Bledgrave ? He wants it ?”’ 
“Very much so, I gather. 
what’s wrong ?” 

“It’s all to blazes. It was a battle- 
school area most of the war.” 

*“Gone back a bit, has it?”’ So 
many of Charles Holton’s places had 
‘gone back’ more than a bit under 
the strain of military occupation. 

“About as far as it could go. It 
used to be a neat enough little place 
in old Walpole’s day, with first-rate 
grazing marshes. You wouldn’t know 
it now.” 

“Why not?” 

“Part of it’s stiff with mines and 
booby-traps, the buildings were used 
for battle-practice, and some ass of a 
sapper blew the main sluice when they 
were doing demolition exercises. Then 
the sea broke in and the marshes are 
now all salt water or silted up. I 
suppose your client’s seen it ?”’ 

“I gather not for some years. He 
says he’s prepared to waive war-damage 
claims.” 

“Whew! I suppose if people didn’t 
go crackers every now and then and 
buy dead pigs in pokes, you and I 
would be out of business, Charles. 
Like love, ain’t it? Look! Bled- 
grave belonged to an old fellow called 
John Walpole, and then to his son 
who was killed in Singapore. The 


Why, 
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trustees are in London, Lawson & 
Howlem. Why not get on to them 
direct and save time? I don’t sup- 
pose my partner would mind, but 
personally I’d rather not go down to 
history as having sold anyone Bled. 
grave in its present state and waived 
war damage. We’re a bit rural down 
here and people might try to have me 
certified ! ” 

The trustees were busy men in the 
City and had no time to waste on a 
derelict marsh-farm in East Anglia. 
They were acting for a widow who 
wanted some money immediately to 
furnish a maisonnette on Campden Hill. 
Charles Holton’s first tentative offer 
of “up to £9 an acre” for the 600 
acres, on the understanding that his 
client would buy the place “as it 
stood ” and waive war-damage claims, 
shook them a little. 

“It'll cost him the best part of 
£10,000 to drain those marshes now 
that the sea’s got in,”’ said one, “ and 
a sale now would save us a lot of 
haggling with the Command agents 
over damage. I’m inclined to accept.” 

““I believe they used the house as a 
target,”’ mused the other. ‘“ Vandals! 
It was quite a gem of its kind. The 
inquirer is an _ engineer-officer, Mr 
Holton told me. Perhaps he wants to 
pull it all down and rebuild it in 
America, as a mellow example of the 
late Elizabethan period! I think we 
might insist on another thousand, 
don’t you, if the chap’s keen ? ” 

But when they tried to do so, 
Charles Holton was ready for them. 
He said his client did not want to 
haggle, and was ready to pay on the 
nail, but was also busy abroad lifting 
some forgotten minefields. He might 
never live long enough to make another 
offer. The trustees decided to close at 
£5400 without more ado. 
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When Derick Gloyne walked into 
the agent’s office in September he was 
not quite so haggard. The pallor of 
confinement had given place to heavy 
sunburn and his face and scraggy 
neck had regained their contour. But 
his hair was now completely grey and 
he seemed rather deaf. Also his hand 
shook a little. Clearing minefields by 
trial and error after several years of 
sandstorms in a country without land- 
marks is an exacting process. 

He wasted no time. “I gather 
you've bought Bledgrave for me ? ” 

“It’s all buttoned up,” said Charles 
Holton. “I tried to get them to 
agree to a provisional claim for half 
the cost of drainage later. But it 
seemed that that would involve so 
many experts, ranging from the War 
Agricultural to the Command and the 
Catchment Board, that I decided not 
to press it. But what that drainage 
will cost you later on...” He 
shrugged. 

“But good Lord ! I don’t want the 
place drained. That would spoil 
everything.” 

Poor chap must be cracked, thought 
the agent, though he looks very much 
all there. Aloud he said, ‘‘ Mr James 
tells me those Bledgrave marshes used 
to fatten the best bullocks in Norfolk. 
You could turn them out there in mid- 
April and three months later . . .” 

“Bullocks!” The word exploded 
as a snort from Derick Gloyne’s lips. 
“Do you suppose that’s what I want 
them for ? ” 

His hand shook a little and his eyes 
blazed. 

“Sorry ! 
fly off the handle. But when I want 
& place to fatten beasts on, I’ll let you 
know.” He smiled. “Thank you 


I’m still rather apt to 


very much for all you’ve done. Will 
your office let me have the title-deeds 
this afternoon ? ” 

Derick Gloyne’s luggage on the four 
o’clock train to Peasenham consisted 
of a deed-box, a large wooden box 
from Fortnum’s, another of books, 
some cartridges, a new telescope, and 
a collection of battered camp kit. It 
was characteristic of him that on 
arrival he told no one of his destina- 
tion. The thin quiet man with the 
prematurely grey hair and the slight 
fixity of speech, which was almost 
but not quite a stutter, caused no 
remark in the inn of the little town. 
He studied two maps, asked where he 
could hire a bicycle, and turned in 
early. 

There was consternation in the 
office of Messrs James & Catchpole at 
9 A.M. next morning when Derick 
walked in and asked for the keys of 
Bledgrave Hall. 

“Mr Holton’s office said they would 
be with you,” he explained. The 
young clerk looked knowing. “I 
don’t reckon you'll want any keys and 
I don’t rightly know if we have any. 
I'll go and see.” 

Derick heard a rich Norfolk voice in 
the next room saying, “Keys? He 
won’t need no keys. ...” A pause, 
“*T'd better see him. Keys!” 

Mr James was away at a Michaelmas 
valuation, but Derick was ushered into 
the room of Mr Catchpole, a fat red- 
faced man in a dazzling check suit, 
who began: “I wasn’t expecting 
you, but I can give you two 
minutes.” He looked at a fat gold 
watch. ‘‘So you’re the new owner 
of Bledgrave?” 

“*T hope so.” 


**Ever been there?” Mr Catch- 
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pole was staring at his visitor’s worn 
tweeds with undisguised amusement, 
not unmingled with scorn. 

“ Yes, fairly often.” 

“Oh, you ain’t been there lately, 
I suppose ?”’ 

** Not since I was a boy.” 

“When old John Walpole farmed 
it?” 

** Yes.” 

John Walpole and Mr Catchpole’s 
father had fought each other for 
thirty years. Mr Catchpole, junior, 
had once been described by old John 
himself in terms which had delighted 
everybody round Peasenham except 
Mr Catchpole. 

“Rum old chap, wasn’t he?” 
This time there was no mistaking the 
note of scorn. 

““T thought he was a very nice man. 
He was my uncle.” 

Mr Catchpole changed the subject. 
* Well, I take it them London chaps 
what sold you Bledgrave told you 
what it was like now ?” 

“They did give me a hint. I gather 
it wants a good bit doing to it.” 

Mr Catchpole exploded. “I should 
just about think that did. I reckon 
that’ll cost you £4000 to rebuild the 
house alone, let alone get the farm 
straight. And with these here duzzy 
Ministries messin’ you about, that 
may be three years before you get a 
licence.” 

Derick was beginning to dislike the 
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fat man. He reminded him of certain 
Town Majors he had met during the 
war, pompously comfortable, inclined 
to be patronising, and not very helpful 
to the new-comer. He looked at his 
own watch, a battered black-faced 
thing, on a thin brown hairy wrist. 

“Is t-t-that s-so ?”’ he said politely, 
“Well, as your two minutes are 
n-nearly up, perhaps you’d c-chase 
that clerk of yours after those keys ? 
I’m moving in today !” 

This shook the red-faced man; he 
had for thirty years reckoned himself 
a ‘knowing one,’ who usually knew 
better than any of his clients what they 
wanted. He even called Derick 
‘Major’ and offered him a cigarette, 
for he was bursting with questions. 
He also volunteered the information 
that one John Blowers, known as 
‘Happy Jack’ and living next door 
to the Pike’s Head at Chilford, had 
been “sort of looking after the place 
since the Army went.” Only after 
Derick had gone, with one large rusty 
key, did he tap his forehead and 
murmur to his son: ‘“‘ Houses and 
women! Some men fall in love with 
the rummest ones and that ain’t no 
use a-telling them when they do. 
Perhaps that’s just as well for vs! 
I saw that chap in the Royal Oak 
last night and I reckon he’ll be back 
there tonight, all ready to stand me a 
drink, and a much sadder as well as a 
wiser man.” 


iil. 


But Mr Catchpole was disappointed 
of his prey for months, for Derick did 
not return to the hotel. He had hired 
a bicycle, bought a miscellaneous 


collection of pots and pans, a table 
and a lamp, and had arranged for a 
local carrier to collect his kit from the 


station. Then he paid his bill and 
rode off quietly into the sunshine to 
take stock of his new kingdom. 

It was ten miles down slowly narrow- 
ing lanes, with an ever-growing hint 
of the sea in the air, and as he rode, 
Derick tried to recapture the ecstasy 
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he had felt as a boy when he drove 
with his mother and old John Walpole 
in his high square dog-cart from the 
station. The sudden picture of the 
mellow old house, shaped like an E 
and framed in Scots pine, dreaming 
behind its creeper in the sunshine, 
and seeming to take all the warmth of 
the day into its heart; the tea and 
the welcome that would be awaiting 
him; the rich and strange characters 
about the place, from the horseman 
to the eel-pritcher and the ‘ back-us’ 
boy; the yards full of straw and 
bullocks; the glorious range of pig- 
sties and dog-kennels and stables ; 
and the great expanse of marshland 
under the sky. The marshes! It was 
for them that his whole being had 
yearned during those years in London 
and the desert and in forlorn prison- 
hutments. 

The road turned left at last and 
became a sandy gravelled track running 
between pollard willows towards a 
rise of heathland. Ah! here was the 
bridge from which he could see down 
the length of the great marsh dyke 
flowing straight across the level to- 
wards the sea. The picture he had 
been storing so long in his mind 
suddenly took shape in the sunlight. 
Nothing had changed, thank God! 
On his left where the marshes narrowed 
into a maze of pollard trees, two 
horses, ruddy as winter bracken, 
were grazing with some heifers. In 
front of him the rise of the heather 
faded into an immense wood of old 
Scots fir trees stretching seawards for 
amile or more. And below the wood 
and to his right was the wide sweep 
of the marshland, bounded a mile 
and a half away by a dark line which 
he knew to be the sea wall. 


Derick’s spirits rose and his tired 
tye brightened. Nothing had changed 
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in twenty years. How wise he had 
been to come! He rode on to where, 
at the border of the heath, the track 
swung eastwards along the marsh- 
edge through a plantation of alder 
and larch and fir. Fragments of 
long-forgotten poetry welled up in his 
memory :— 

“In the dark prison of Europe there are 


places 
That I have known and loved. . . .” 


Now who was that ? And who had 
written about the flowers “that grow 
Purple on the sea-crowned marshes in 
the sun’? All he could remember 
was that the chap was a V.C. and had 
been killed, very young, in Gallipoli. 
And there was something about the 
** sea-forsaken forlorn deep-wrinkled salt 
slanting stretches of sand”; well, that 
could only be Swinburne. He had 
been down here in his time, and old 
Fitzgerald too. ‘There was nothing 
like marshland. When he had got the 
place straight, he would go to London 
and get one or two really good pictures 
by Briscoe and Arnesby Brown to 
hang in his sitting-room. His mind’s 
eye pictured that room as it had been 
in old John Walpole’s day, with the 
serried shelves of books rising to the 
ceiling. Too dark to come in to from 
this sunlit land, where redshanks called 
far off and you could see the whole 
sky around you! He would have to 
alter it a little. 

The house, he thought, must be 
quite near now. How cunningly those 
old builders had sited it so that it was 
sheltered in a curve of the great fir 
wood from the winds off the sea, and 
yet had miles of marshes to look out 
over to the south! Ah! they knew 
how to choose a site and how to 
build ! 

He rode on eagerly. He was sud- 
denly conscious of dead trees standing 
white in the marsh dyke below the 
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road, of a group of fallen shattered 
elms on the rise above him, of a field 
running into a bay of the fir wood 
which was yellow with seeded ragwort. 
Then with equal suddenness... a 
cluster of broken walls and smashed 
cottages and ruined yards, and beyond 
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the shell of a great half-roofless house, 
forlorn among wastes of nettles and 
briars. In that moment, Derick real. 
ised what Mr Catchpole had meant by 
his remark heard through the office 
wall: “‘ Keys? He won’t need no 
keys!” 


IV. 


As a sapper in the first three years 
of the war, Derick had had a good 
deal to do with scientific destruction. 
He had ‘blown’ buildings and dumps, 
bridges and viaducts, without a 
thought, and he had spent much 
ingenuity in laying minefields to delay 
Graziani and Rommel in his time. 
And he had grown weary in the desert 
war with occupying or restoring for 
occupation buildings which someone 
else had rendered uninhabitable with 
all the resources of the twentieth 
century. 

But now, as he looked at the skeleton 
of the home which old John Walpole 
had struggled so hard to buy and 
then cherished for so many years, a 
wave of anger against soldiers, and 
his own corps in particular, surged up 
in him. Here was a corner of England 
where since Elizabeth people had led 
quiet and useful and productive lives, 
beautifying it slowly through the 
centuries. Here was a vintage house 
of a kind that no one could or would 
build nowadays, a house that had 
always kept its denizens warm and 
dry, in which generations of children 
must have grown up happily, and a 
farm which had slowly enriched the 
nation through the years, a farm carved 
laboriously out of fen and barren 
heath. And some fool had permitted 
its destruction in a mad quest for 
‘realism,’ in order that those who 
destroyed it might be ‘ blooded,’ ready 


to make similar hay of Caen or Bayeux 
or a little storied village in Normandy 
later on. 

Derick’s hand shook. Man, like a 
destructive monkey, could undo in a 
few hours what it had taken others 
three centuries to put together. He 
got off his bicycle and lit a cigarette. 
He could imagine the sardonic re- 
marks the Peasenham carrier would 
make when he arrived with the bag- 
gage. “Yew ain’t agoin’ to squatt 
here, sure-lie?” He thought of Mr 
Catchpole, smug in his tidy home at 
Peasenham, chuckling over the tale of 
the sapper who had bought the place 
* blind ’ and had actually waived war- 
damage claims. And most of all, 
with the sapper’s eye for the urgent 
detail, he thought of the winter 
coming on, of the fact that, with no 
family and no farm, he would have 
little hope of getting a rebuilding 
licence, even if he could afford it. 

Then he laughed bitterly. He had 
come to this corner of England, after 
three and a half years of war and over 
two years of captivity, for peace and 
quiet. He had wanted to do nothing 
for at least a year, to get up when he 
wished and go to bed when it was 
dark, to watch birds and sketch the 
cloud shadows on the marshes, to read 
five years’ arrears of books and per- 
haps to write one, and to possess his 
soul at last. And now because he had 
been in a hurry, with an old picture 
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cherished too firmly in his mind, he 
had walked, all unprepared, into this 
ruin. The place had got into his 
blood as a boy and he had bought it, 
only to find that someone had smashed 
it up for him wantonly, like a naughty 
child. 

He turned at last and looked out 
over the marshes. Well, they at any 
rate were much the same, thank God ! 
The great sweep of them running 
southwards far along the coast was 
as he had remembered them twenty 
years before. There were the age-old 
walls of the ruined Billeaford Priory 
on its knoll two miles away beyond 
the drainage dyke, dreaming of their 
great days done, under the same sun- 
light and the infinite sky. They must 
be six hundred years old, at least. 
And as he gazed at the marshes below 
him they seemed even richer in promise 
than when he had been there as a boy. 
Then they had been trim grazing 
marshes, flanked with reed-grown 
scummy dykes, dotted far and near 
with cattle, and to a naturalist a trifle 
dull. Now they were not marshes, 
they were fens. He could see three 
or four great meres surrounded by 
jungles of reeds, and nearer the sea 
his field-glasses revealed an expanse 
of salting and mud, covered with 
samphire and Michaelmas daisies. The 
sea must have broken in. All sorts of 
birds there, later on! They did not 
bother about wars, or roofs over their 
heads. The whole world was their 
home. 

The sun shone and the breeze 
flowed life-giving off the invisible 
ocean. Derick looked at the chaos 
behind him and then at the cloud- 
shadows passing over the Bledgrave 
area at his feet. “‘ By God!” he said 
fiercely, ‘‘ it’s a mess, but they won’t 
get me out of this.” 

He walked into the old house and 
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moved slowly, clambering over rubble, 
from room to room. Absorbed in his 
task, it was at least an hour later that 
he heard the roar of a lorry coming 
up the rise into the yard. The carrier 
remained sitting at the wheel with a 
smile on his face, as if expecting the 
order to turn about and go back to 
Peasenham ; but the old man sitting 
beside him, a short square countryman 
with a fringe of old-fashioned whisker, 
climbed down and came towards him. 
Derick saw that he, too, was smiling, 
but not with scorn. 

“‘Well, Lor-love-my-heart-alive,”’ the 
old man said, “if that ain’t Master 
Derick! I seen yar name on the 
boxes and I ses to Bob Hall here, 
Bob, I ses, if that ain’t the old Master’s 
nephew, I ses, what used to come here 
as a buoy! And what a duzzy mess 
to come to, ain’t it ? Them sowljers, 
what they can’t steal they breaks, 
and never no sense in it. Let them 
be for a twelvemonth and they’d ruen 
the duzzy countryside ! ” 

Derick shook hands. Here was 
someone glad to see him, someone who 
did not regard him as a fool. He even 
remembered the old man’s name and 
the boyhood ceremonial of addressing 
him. 

““You’re Mr Blowers, who used to 
be yardman ? ” 

“That’s me. Happy Jack yar 
uncle always called me, ’cos I let him 
sweer tremendious and never said 
narthen. Poor old gentleman, I reckon 
he’s asweerin’ good tidily up in Heaven, 
do they’ll let him! But where be you 
agoin’ to sleep ? ” 

“* Here,” said the young man firmly. 
“T’ve had a good look round and it’s 
not as bad as I thought. That bit on 
the west side is safer than it looks, 
roof and all. I’m going to camp here 
and damn Mr Catchpole! I shall want 
you to help me!” 


Then began for Derick Gloyne the 
hardest winter of his life. Perhaps 
only a sapper accustomed to the 
makeshifts of the desert could have 
succeeded in the task he gave himself. 
By devious means he acquired a ton 
of cement, and with the aid of Happy 
Jack he started to clear the debris 
and rebuild the western end of the 
E-shaped house, using the bricks of 
the shattered yards. As the weeks 
passed, he thanked his stars that he 
was in the driest corner of England. 
“Rain?” as Happy Jack said to 
him, “that don’t rain here! That 
goo out to sea by Runham along the 
river and that come in agen near 
Oldeney. We don’t get more than a 
little titty mite o’ rain. That’ll blau 
tremendious, but this house is in the 
right place for that.” 

As Derick went on, he found himself 
marvelling at the workmanship and 


infinite labour those bygone masons 


had put into all they had done. The 
great oak doors, the beams, the floor- 
ing, the very battens of the roof, even 
the drains in the bullock-yards, all 
had been conceived and built as if 
their makers knew they were expected 
to last for five hundred years. He 
made up his mind that the little 
restoration he and Happy Jack could 
do would be of equal quality. 

Lonely, without many tools, with- 
out much wood, relying mainly on his 
own hands, he came at times very near 
to despair. Happy Jack was as keen 
as mustard, but he was ‘ on his seventy- 
three’ and had no head for heights. 
But he brought along at odd times a 
bobtail of old men from the village 
two miles away—‘“ wunnerful good 
contrivers, yar’ll find them ’”—who 
came for a day, made some salt com- 


ment about “them sowljers,” and 
gave him a hand. 

But when it came to repairing the 
roof, Derick, after three or four days 
of wrestling single-handed, went into 
Peasenham and rang up a quondam 
friend in Eastern Command. He was 
@ full colonel now, but he had been a 
major in the early days of the desert 
offensive. He motored down next day. 

** We wondered where you’d hidden 
yourself, Derick,” he said. ‘I heard 
about that job you did as soon as you 
came out of clink. Good show! But 
I never guessed it was you that had 
saved the taxpayer a few thousand 
quid by that silly-ass gesture over war- 
damage claims! I can help you here. 
After six years of war I’ve got no more 
conscience about some things than you 
could pick up with a hairpin!” 

He was as good as his word. He 
‘lent ’ Derick various appliances which 
were rusting in his depot and three 
or four non-commissioned officers who 
were rusting, prior to demobilisation, 
in a field-company near Peasenham, 
one of them a master-tiler. By 
January the west wing of the house 
and part of the centre had taken shape 
again. And in addition he lent Derick 
@ mine-detector and a plan of the local 
minefields. 

““T shouldn’t take them all up,” the 
colonel grinned cheerfully. ‘‘ We shall 
have to do that for you one day, but 
at present they’re quite useful in place 
of T'respassers will be Prosecuted notices. 
If anyone tries to come in and poach 
on your marshes from the north, he’s 
had it!” 

The new owner copied out those 
plans laboriously night by night till 
he knew the fields by heart. They 
were echeloned from the low dunes by 
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the sea back to the ragwort and 
thistles which had replaced the old 
arable. One day, he supposed, they 
would have to be lifted, but for the 
time being, what with the sea, the 
minefields, and the great choked marsh- 
dyke to the south, he felt that the 
privacy for which he had yearned for so 
many years was inviolate. 

Once, however, it was broken by a 
local Council official who arrived to 
make inquiries about licences for 
repairs. He was genuinely shocked by 
what he saw, and Derick’s hand began 
to shake and his temper, long held 
down, rose to boiling-point. The official 
left in haste after talking of reports 
and possible prosecution ; but, luckily 
for Derick, he stopped, on his way 
back, at a large farm across the fen, 
where lived a district councillor. 

“You leave the poor devil alone ! ” 
Tom Cottenham told him brutally. 
“My wife and I have never spoken to 
the beggar yet (he hasn’t given us a 
chance), but we’ve watched him with 
glasses sweating away at the Hall, 
blow or fine, and he’s had no one to 
help him except Happy Jack and a 
few old pensioners. You fellows have 
got quite enough to do looking after 
your new cottages and keeping the 
dam’ Ministry from interfering. You'll 
keep your mouth shut, as long as I’m 
on the Council !” 

So by mid-January Derick Gloyne 
had a weather-tight roof, three good 
rooms to live in, and some time to 
call his own. He was very tired now 
and it was pleasant to wander into the 
great fir wood and shoot a little for the 
pot. There were few pheasants—the 
‘sowljers’ had seen to that—but 


By the time May came in, with day- 
long sunshine and springing grass and breckland behind the Hall, Derick’s 
K2 
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there were woodcock in the bracken 
and duck in the marsh pools, and, 
aided by Happy Jack, he snared many 
rabbits in the breckland where once 
John Walpole had grown crops of 
oats and barley as good as any in the 
county. One day, felt Derick, he 
would borrow some money and try 
to reclaim the whole of that home- 
stead, but that could wait. One day, 
perhaps, he would find a wife to take 
the place of the girl who had perished 
with her ambulance one night in 
London in 1941. But he was tired. 
He would have a year’s rest first and 
call his soul his own. The end of the 
war had driven him blindly down to 
Bledgrave for peace and quiet, and 
there was more peace among its ruins 
than when it had been a thriving farm. 

One day, in Happy Jack’s words, it 
““snew tremendious,” with an easterly 
wind. He wandered, that wild even- 
ing, down to the farthest mere, and 
there, above the hiss of the reeds and 
the roar of the sea beyond the wall, 
he could hear snipe drumming some- 
where above the rack, and three 
bitterns rose one by one silently as 
ghosts out of the reed-bed behind him. 
He drew a deep breath. Four teal 
came over his head at racing speed, 
swung round into the wind against the 
afterglow, and then, with a noise like 
a buzz-saw, set their wings and flung 
themselves almost at his feet into the 
Michaelmas daisies trembling in the 
shallows. But he did not even raise 
his gun. Spring was not so far away. 
They would be mating soon and the 
marsh would wake again. He had 
found his chosen sanctuary and it 
should be theirs as well. 


stone-curlews wailing musically on the 
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haggard looks had gone and his pent- 
up rages with them. He slept well 
and no longer woke in a cold sweat, 
dreaming that he was lying in a mine- 
field and being ‘stuka’d’ as he lay. 
The marsh birds and the ducks had 
paired and dispersed to their hidden 
nests, and all was peace. Only now 
and again from the minefields to the 
north came a detonation which filled 
the air. ‘ That’s some owd raabut 
a-scrabben where he didn’t ought,” 
Happy Jack would say. ‘“‘I reckon 
he’s @ goner, poor rogue !””’ 

Derick was busy with his field- 
glasses and his sketch-book for fifteen 
hours a day. Once, watching a pair 
of harriers which kept drifting back- 
wards and forwards from the marshes 
to the heath, he got out his mine- 
detector, and, though he now hated 
disarming mines in cold blood, he 
swept a path very methodically up 
over the crest. From here between 
the sea and the sown land he could 
see the heather stretching for miles 
beyond his boundary. He would have 
swept more, had not a field club from 
the seaside town ten miles away 
written to ask him for permission to 
stage a ‘ramble’ on his property. 
This threat to his privacy brought on 
one of his rare fits of rage. 

““I much regret,” he wrote, “that 
there are still, according to Army com- 
putations, 7000 live mines on this estate 
and I must decline to be responsible for 
any loss of life or limb if you come.” 

The society hurriedly decided to 
ramble elsewhere. 

Old John Blowers, returning one 
day from an errand near the sea wall, 
said casually: “‘ When I was on the 
fudder mere I seen three of them awl- 
birds. I ain’t seen any since I was a 
buoy. Yar uncle he towld me once 
they used to nest here when this was 
all fen. That must ha’ bin a hundred 
and twenty-three years agoo.” 
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* Awl-birds ?” Derick was often 
puzzled by the local dialect. 

“Ah! My grandfather used to call 
’em that. White-like, same as a gull, 
with beaks like a cobbler’s awl.” 

Derick went down to the ‘ farther 
mere ’ and did not leave it till sunset. 
His heart was singing ; for there before 
him, quietly feeding in the shadows, 
were three avocets, the most graceful 
and beautiful of all the waders; 
snow-white birds most delicately edged 
with crape, as it seemed tohim. Beside 
them the redshanks, the guardian 
spirits of his marshland, seemed as 
common as sparrows. Every morn- 
ing he went down, expecting that the 
avocets would be gone, but each day 
they were there, and on the fourth 
morning the little party had increased 
to six. They frequented a long fleet 
of shallow water, dotted here and 
there with the craters of bygone 
mortar bombs. Derick, with a score 
of nesting birds to watch, made a few 
sketches and took some photographs, 
and went his way. One day very 
soon, he felt, they would be off to their 
nesting colonies in Holland, seventy 
miles away. The books assured him 
that they had last been known to 
nest in England in 1842, and like so 
many of the old fenland birds, godwit 
and ruff, black tern and marsh-harrier, 
man, the destroyer, had banished 
them as breeding birds for all time. 

It was at least a fortnight after he 
had first seen them that he came past 
the seaward edge of the fleet and sat 
down by an old marsh gateway. The 
avocets were still there, one flying 
high in air and calling ‘“ klu-eet, klu- 
eet,”’ and the rest creeping with bowed 
heads out in the shallow water. There 
were a hundred other birds scattered 
about the edge of the fleet, shelducks 
and mallard and gulls, terns and a 
score of waders, and Derick turned his 
glasses leisurely on to them one by 
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one. Then he lay back and watched 
a snipe drumming in the cloudless blue 
above him. A breeze rustled the 
young reeds about him and Derick 
fell half asleep. That was one boon 
Bledgrave had given him, the boon of 
easy slumber at any time of day. 

He sat up with a start ten minutes 
later and blinked in the strong sun- 
light. He looked for the avocets and 
could only see four. Ah! there was 
another creeping slowly along the 
fringe of the far reed-bed. Suddenly 
he saw the sixth, a white spot motion- 
less against a patch of rushes on a 
little mud-bank, which rose like a tiny 
island a foot out of the water. 

Even then it never dawned on Derick. 
The bird was dozing or preening or 
just resting, as he had watched them 
doing a score of times. Then suddenly 
he saw the creeping bird turn and 
walk up out of the water on to the 
mud-bank, and at the same moment a 
black-backed gull flapped high over 
the mere. In a flash two of the other 
avocets were up and dashing at the 
gull with shrill cries. The sapper, the 
man who liked precise reasons for 
everything, woke in Derick. ‘“ They’re 
seeing that gull off! I wonder .. .” 

The next moment, his own thought 
driving him like a goad, he had leapt 
the dyke and was splashing out 
through the yellow-brown shallows 
towards the little island. Once, with 
the sunshine behind him, he plunged 
over his waist in an old bomb-crater 
which he could not see. 


Five minutes later Derick was back 
by the gate, wet through but trembling 
in a queer blend of ecstasy and be- 
wilderment. Every naturalist, how- 
ever humble, hopes that one day he 
may make history, and Derick, who 
for the past fortnight had ‘written off’ 
in his own mind the possibility of the 
avocets nesting, had been astounded 
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to find that the little mud island, as 
big and as bare as any billiard-table, 
held no less than three avocets’ nests 
with eggs. He, who had sought at 
Bledgrave only a quiet life of con- 
templation, had made a discovery 
such as, the books assured him, no one 
in England had made for over a 
hundred years. 

Would anyone believe him if he 
told them later on? Mad, like all 
these sappers, they would say! For 
the first time since he had come to 
Bledgrave, he found himself longing 
for a confidant. He would ask some 
pundit down from the Natural History 
Museum. ... Hewould... 

Then he thought, No! Some society 
would get hold of it and want to send 
down watchers or observers. Societies 
were hell: they talked and blathered 
and held committee meetings. Some 
local field club would get to hear of it 
and loose its members on him like a 
pack of eager wolves. Photographers 
would be down, with their hides and 
their endless enthusiasm, and keep the 
poor devils off their eggs for hours. 
All sorts of people would find an 
excuse to visit him and peer around 
and disturb not only his peace but the 
whole of the Bledgrave area. Some 
local hotel-keeper would blazon the 
fact abroad to attract custom. ‘ Only 
place in England... first for a 
hundred years.’”’ And worse than all, 
some egg-snatcher would hurry down 
to try his luck, or bribe old John 
Blowers with £20 to steal him a clutch. 

No! no! a thousand times no! 
All the secret individualist in Derick 
Gloyne revolted. It was better to 
keep this secret of his under his hat. 
Those lovely birds, his unexpected 
guests, had quite enough risks to run 
already : late frosts and gales, carrion 
crows and robber gulls, an otter, a 
stray falcon, a rat or a harrier, and 
then, even if they did hatch out, a 
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host of dangers threatening the young 
long before they could fly. 

Derick suddenly recalled a story old 
John Walpole had told him in his 
youth—how he had found an ‘oologist’ 
on his marshes in the springtime and 
had thrown him into a dyke, pelting 
him the while with the incubated 
ducks’ eggs he had stolen, and nearly 
drowned him. 

“He went away swearing blue 
murder and saying he’d take out a 
summons against me, but he didn’t 
dare!” 

No, he and the avocets should keep 
their secret between them, whether 
anyone believed him later or not. 
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Even in old John Blowers, who always 
said, ‘“‘ We don’t want anyone messin’ 
around Bledgrave after nisen,”’! he 
would not confide. To him that 
evening Derick said: “John, I’m 
doing a bit of photographing down 
near the sea. I shan’t be home much 
in the next week or so... .” Then 
very casually: ‘‘ Those awl-birds you 
told me about have gone.” 

The old man nodded. 

“I thowt they would. They don’t 
belong here. I got a lot to do with 
my garden, and my bees fare as though 
they'll be a-swahmen any day. I'll 
come up next Tuesday and bring you 
some hens’ eggs.” 


VII. 


Then began for Derick a daily vigil, 
self-imposed, from dawn to 10 P.M. 
The books he consulted told him that 
the avocets’ incubation period was 
* 22 to 24 days.’ He did not dare go 


too near the nests ; for he realised that, 


when the birds were off, a gull or a 
carrion crow could wipe out the little 
colony in half a minute. Eventually 
he found a place where, with field- 
glasses, he could lie hidden and yet 
see the little mud island and the white 
dots of the sitting birds from a distance 
of a quarter of a mile. There he would 
sit all day scanning the marshes for 
any sign of a human intruder. 

So every morning at 4.30 his alarm- 
clock woke him in time for a hurried 
shave and breakfast before he slipped 
down through the woods on to the 
marshes. His own home, so newly 
restored from ruin, was forgotten. 
So were the hundreds of nesting birds 
scattered over the marshes and in the 
woods and on the heath. His whole 
soul was centred on a patch of mud 


standing by itself in the shallows, 
where three pairs of rare and lovely 
birds had made their fortuitous home. 
After dark he would come in, past the 
throbbing nightingales, read his letters, 
fry an egg on the stove, drink a tot of 
rum in his tea, and turn in. 

One night, tired out by his long 
vigil, Derick made a fatal mistake. 
There was a letter waiting for him, 
brought up that day by John Blowers, 
which had been forwarded through the 
War Office from an old friend of his 
desert days. He took a second tot 
of rum to keep himself awake and 
scribbled a reply. Unguardedly he 
added at the end: ‘‘ You must come 
down and see me here in the autumn 
and we’ll do a shoot. Very busy now. 
I’ve got all sorts of things, including 
avocets, nesting here.” 

The friend was a sportsman and not 
a naturalist. Avocets meant little to 
him. But, as the devil would have it, 
he was lunching six days later with 
a cavalry friend in a London club. 
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After luncheon they lay back in long 
chairs and talked of bygone soldier 
companions and what had befallen 
them since the war ended. 

By mere chance the cavalryman 
said— 

“What happened to that sapper 
who commanded the Field Company in 
42, Derick Somebody ? ” 

“Oh, Derick Gloyne. He got put 
in the bag just before Mareth. Lost 
his way trying to delouse a Jerry 
minefield.” 

“Rum chap, rather dreamy but 
any amount of guts. What’s he doing 
now?” 

“Nothing, I should guess, except 
watching birds. Said he’d got avocets 
nesting or something on his place. I 
had a letter from him only a week ago.” 

A little bald man in the next chair, 
half hidden behind a paper, blinked 
very slightly and turned his beady 
black eyes on the speaker. Then he 
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pretended to doze ; but he was listen- 
ing with all his ears. 

The cavalry soldier said lazily: 
“* Derick was quite ga-ga about birds. 
He and I did a duck-shoot once near 
El Mechili when we were supposed to 
be doing a recce for Ten Corps. He 
spent about an hour afterwards yatter- 
ing about some duck’s speculum while 
I was on the blower to Corps. Where 
did you say he was ?” 

“* Place called Bledgrave. He’s asked 
me to shoot with him next season.” 

They went on to talk of other mutual 
friends. The little man dozed on for 
a few minutes and then went quietly 
upstairs to the library. The club 
atlas did not assist him, so he went 
out to purchase certain Ordnance 
maps. All he had overheard were the 
words ‘Derick,’ ‘avocets nesting,’ 
‘a week ago,’ and ‘ Bledgrave,’ but 
that was quite enough for him. There 
was not a moment to lose. 


Vill. 


Mr Perey Warler, the little man 
with the pursed lips and the bright 
rat's eyes, was one of the leading 
‘oologists’ in the country. In his 
spacious house near Chertsey he had 
over 67,000 eggs, all neatly blown and 
labelled and all, in his own words, 
‘British-taken,’ most of them with 
his own hands. All, moreover, were in 
what he called ‘sets’; for single eggs, 
except of birds like guillemots, were 
anathema to Mr Warler. It was the 
whole clutch or nothing. The Orkneys, 
the Hebrides, the Broads, the tops of 
the Cairngorms and the Grampians, 
the Scillies, Dungeness, and one or 
two lonely valleys in the Brecon Hills, 
had all in their time yielded tribute to 
the huge cabinets which framed Mr 
Warler’s study. Those pursed lips 
and those beady, intelligent eyes were 


well known to keepers and watchers 
and lairds in a score of remote places, 
and were about as popular as the 


features of a polecat. For the little 
man was a good husband, a kindly 
father, and in the winter a devout 
sidesman, but in one aspect of his life 
he was what no one had dared to call 
him openly yet, a kleptomaniac. 

Back in his club for tea after a study 
of the maps, the little man looked at 
his diary. It was the very middle of 
the ‘ egging season’ and he had been 
on his way by car to join forces with a 
friend in Ross-shire. His diary con- 
tained a series of crucial ‘ laying dates,’ 
starting in early March and ending in 
June, and the remote spots to which 
those dates related. The dotterels, 
the phalaropes, and the greenshanks 
could wait for another ten days. He 
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might be able to work in the marsh- 
harriers by a quick dash southwards 
in his car after he had finished with 
Bledgrave. But it was a point of 
honour to ‘do’ the avocets first. 
Ross-shire must wait. He went down 
to the hall and sent a telegram. 
Carefully Mr Warler ran over in his 
mind the routine equipment without 
which he never ventured abroad: the 
climbing irons, the butterfly-net, the 
clerical collar and spectacles, the 
capacious egg-box disguised as a 
camera-case with its dummy lens, 
the photographs of ancient churches, 
the handbook on botany, and the 
score of visiting-cards in other people’s 
names which had so often come in 
handy when an alibi was needed. 
There was, too, the folder on the 
newly - patented midget cultivator, 
about which he could talk so intelli- 
gently to housewives and farmers. 
All these were necessary as adjuncts 
or camouflage in his profession. Ah 


yes! of course, there was something 


else. He went round the corner to- 
wards the Haymarket and purchased 
two bottles of ‘non-quota’ rum. 
Expensive nowadays! but now and 
again a keeper’s tongue needed a bit 
of loosening and this was the stuff to 
do it. A genuine ‘set’ of avocets’ 
eggs would be worth far more than 
that—let alone the prestige he would 
acquire at the little autumn dinners 
of his most exclusive club when he 
and his fellow-oologists gloated over 
the past season and planned their next 
year’s raids. The beady rat’s eyes 
glistened as at last he let in the clutch 
and turned the car northwards. He 
had had a very lucrative war, oologi- 
cally, with so many keepers called up, 
and only a few ‘security areas’ to 
hamper his movements. This trip 
should, he felt, be ‘ money for old rope.’ 
Derick, over a hundred miles away, 
dreaming happily among the marsh 
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grasses of the Bledgrave area, had no 
idea of what was coming to him. 

Luck was again on Mr Warler’s side 
when he stopped for the night at 
Peasenham. He found Mr Catchpole 
having a last drink in the private bar 
of the Royal Oak and drifted into 
conversation. He stood Mr Catchpole 
a double whisky and very gradually 
brought him round to what interested 
him. Did Mr Catchpole by any 
chance know an old acquaintance of 
his, a Mr ‘ Derrick,’ who, he believed, 
lived somewhere near Bledgrave ? 

“* Derrick,” said Mr Catchpole, whose 
business it was to know everyone. 
“* Bledgrave’s a tiny place and there 
ain’t been no one of that name there 
in the last forty years. Bledgrave 
Hall used to be John Walpole’s. Chap 
called Gloyne has what’s left of it.” 

** Gloyne, eh ?” 

“* Cracked sort of chap. Prisoner of 
war, I believe. Bledgrave used to be 
the best marsh-farm in the county, 
but the sea got in and it’s all to hell.” 

This was exactly what Mr Warler 
hoped to hear. But all he said was, 
** Cracked, is he ? ” 

*“Mad as a coot. I shouldn’t care 
to risk myself alone with him if he lost 
his temper.” 

Remarking that he had not heard 
of his friend Derrick for some years 
now and he must have left the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr Warler changed the 
subject to midget-cultivators. A visit 
to the post office early next morning 
showed no ‘ Gloyne ’ in the telephone- 
book, but the post-office directory 
showed a ‘Major F. M. Gloyne, 
D.S.O.,’ at Bledgrave Hall. That 
must be him. Mr Warler smiled. 
He collected some sandwiches and 4 
thermus flask and purchased a local 
guide-book to the ruins of Billeaford 
Priory. He was a great exponent of 
what he called ‘ protective assimila- 
tion.’ 
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He looked at the map and decided 
to drive up to the Hall and pretend 
he had lost his way. As luck would 
have it, his car overtook John Blowers 
walking up the avenue with the 
week’s bread and groceries. What was 
more, Mr Blowers stood in the centre 
of the narrow road and forced Mr 
Warler to pull up. 

“This here’s a private road,” he 
said firmly. ‘‘Can’t you read the 
notice agin the gate ? ”’ 

“That’s all right, my man! I’m 
just on my way to see Major Gloyne.” 

“Yew on’t see him. He’s out. He 
don’t let no one come up here.” 

“His wife is in, I take it?” Mr 
Warler’s sales-talk on the midget- 
cultivator (which he had never seen) 
was so convincing that it could do 
everything but climb trees and pluck 
apples by the time he had finished. 

“No, she ain’t!” Then as an 
afterthought, ‘‘There ain’t no Mrs 
Gloyne.” 

Mr Warler’s foot went down on the 
accelerator. He was not going to 
waste time on this old yokel. But the 
yokel did not move. 

“ This here’s a private road and you 
ain’t no right up here. I got my 
orders. Now tu’n you round and goo 
back!” 

“My good man.. 

Varler. 

“TI ain’t yar man, good nor bad. 
Now goo! If our head-keeper see you, 
he'll shute you.” 

This last was only John Blowers’ 
bluff; but he had taken an instant 
dislike to the little man’s beady, rat- 
like eyes. 

Mr Warler turned with great diffi- 
culty on the narrow road and drove 
away. He was convinced that there 
was some secret on those marshes, and 
the more he looked at them when he 
got back to the cross-roads the more 
certain he felt. He ought to have a 


.» began Mr 
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pretty little morning here quite apart 
from the avocets, with bitterns and 
probably harriers and bearded tits, 
and possibly garganey as well. But 
it would never do to antagonise the 
owner too openly, or his head-keeper. 
There were other methods. 

Mr Percy Warler had in his time 
been ducked in a very cold loch in 
Inverness-shire when after a golden 
eagle’s eyrie; he had been beaten up 
by an infuriated keeper in the middle 
of Gunnerside Moor, and he had 
been kicked by none other than The 
M‘Diarmid all down a certain corrie 
in the Cairngorms. And there had 
been that early morning when, posing 
as a Society’s watcher, he had removed 
the only kite’s eggs in Wales, an 
affair which had, most unjustifiably, 
got into the London newspapers. 

So now he preferred to use more 
peaceful methods of what he called 
‘ infiltration’ when he could. 

Mr Warler made two other attempts 
on the Bledgrave marshes that day. In 
the first, after changing his collar and 
hat in the car, he parked it in a lane 
and walked for two miles to the ruins 
of Billeaford Priory and pretended to 
photograph them. Then waving a 
butterfly-net he cut across towards the 
great marsh-dyke and attempted to 
cross by the ruins of the sluice-gates, 
But Derick had seen him and wag 
waiting for him. 

Mr Warler made great play for ten 
minutes with his dog-collar and his 
butterfly-net and talked archxology 
across the dyke, beaming affably at 
Derick over his gold spectacles. But 
Derick was quite firm, and told him 
the Commandos had ‘almost cer- 
tainly ’ forgotten to clear their booby- 
traps from the ruins of the sluice-gate. 
Mr Warler was forced to foot it back 
to his car. 

There he ate his sandwiches, changed 
his collar and hat and coat once 
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again, and drove by a roundabout 
road to the little village that lay three 
miles north of Bledgrave in the middle 
of the heath. This time he was a 
botanist after sea-pinks on the beach. 
He walked southwards along the 
beach under the low sand-dunes till he 
was close to the Bledgrave marshes, and 
then very cautiously ascended a narrow 
path and sat down in an old trench in 
the heather, which was masked by a 
clump of furze and bramble on the 
rise. From here he had an uninter- 
rupted view over the marshes from the 
sea wall for two miles inland. Mr 
Warler drew out an expensive pair of 
Zeiss binoculars and set himself to 
glass the landscape, as carefully as a 
stalker trying to pick up a stag. 

It was over half an hour before he 
spotted Derick sitting in the grass, 
and a thin wisp of smoke rising from 
his pipe. He was seven hundred yards 
away, with his back to Mr Warler. 
He seemed to be watching a cluster of 
gulls and terns and dozing waders on 
the edge of a long expanse of shallow 
water and salting which ended in a 
reed-bed. 

Mr Warler sat on, motionless as a 
vulture, watchful as a poaching cat. 
The chap was not taking photographs, 
that was clear, for there was no hide. 
Now and again he seemed to turn his 
glasses inland towards the reed-bed 
at the end of the fleet. Perhaps he 
was just lying up for trespassers. 
There were no signs of avocets. 

Then suddenly it happened. A 
carrion crow flapped out of the oak 
wood which fringed the boundary 
dyke of the marsh and sailed out 
across the mere. A peewit rose and 
flung itself upwards, and then a second 
later there were two snow-white birds 
in the air attacking the crow savagely. 
Terns ? thought Mr Warler, turning 
his binoculars on them. Then some- 
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thing in their length and shape and 
wing-beats told him very clearly that 
they were not terns at all. 

Long after the crow had disappeared, 
Mr Warler sat on in his trench. His 
field-glasses were as good as any in 
the country. He had, in fact, scoffed 
at the proposal made by the War 
Office in 1940 that owners of valuable 
binoculars should lend them for the 
use of the rude soldiery in the desert. 
He felt quite sure that the birds he 
had seen were avocets, that they were 
nesting, and that the nest must be 
somewhere at the far end of the fleet, 
two hundred yards from the resting 
gulls. But there was a little too much 
heat-haze to be sure. He waited in- 
exorably till the sun got lower and the 
light clearer, and he could see at last 
the little dark blob of the mud-bank. 
Straining his beady eyes behind the 
lenses, Mr Warler could just perceive 
a white bird creeping slowly through 
the shallows towards it. 


Half an hour later, Mr Warler 
slipped out of his trench and down 
the path on to the beach. It was all 
mapped out exactly now in his mind: 
the shape of the fleet, the reed-beds, 
the covered approach to within a few 
hundred yards of the reeds through 
the trees which fringed the boundary 
dyke on the north. If he could only 
get to a certain point before dawn 
tomorrow, the avocets had ‘had it.’ 
It was only twenty-five yards out to 
the tiny island from the far end of the 
reeds. He would call in at the Pike’s 
Head on his way back and find out 
what he could about this chap Gloyne’s 
head-keeper, and then five shillings to 
the night porter of the Royal Oak 
would ensure ‘reveille’ for him at 
3 a.M. By breakfast-time Mr Warler 
hoped to be on his way south after 
the marsh-harriers. 
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All that night of earliest June, while 
nightingales sang in the elm-coppice 
behind the farm, Derick had turned 
and turned on his camp-bed in an 
uneasy doze. He had come home to 
supper about ten o’clock, but tired as 
he was, with his alarm-clock set for 
4 a.M., he could not sleep. The little 
parson with the gold spectacles and 
the butterfly-net and the beady eyes 
had gone away obediently enough, but 
his visit had worried Derick. He had 
not seen John Blowers for several 
days and had had no chance to warn 
him what to say or do if such strangers 
appeared. 

He dropped off to sleep about 
1 a.m. and woke in a sweat twenty 
minutes later, dreaming that someone 
had erected a hide on the little island 
in the night and caused the avocets to 
desert. They must be so near hatch- 
ing: it would break his heart if any- 
thing came to spoil their chances 
now, when for three weeks they had 
weathered May frosts, harriers, crows, 
gulls, and other vermin. If any 
human being... He stopped. He 
must not think like that. For nearly 
a year those blind rages of his had 
been getting less, but he knew that if 
anyone went after the avocets now, 
he could not trust himself. 

The whirring bell tore through his 
doze at last and Derick dressed quickly 
without shaving and brewed himself 
some tea. It was a clear still night, 
with the moon in its last quarter, and 
the nightingale still sang on. There 
were stone-curlews whistling softly on 
the rise behind the wood. Breakfast 
must wait. Derick crammed some 
slices of bread and potted meat into 
his haversack and slipped his field- 
glasses round his neck. There was a 
crunch of heavy boots on the gravel 
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outside, and he went out to confront 
John Blowers. 

““ Why, John,” he said, “‘ what the 
devil brings you here at this time of 
the morning ? ” 

“There was a beggar I didn’t go a 
lot on in the Pike’s Head last night. 
He druv up here yesterday morning in 
@ little old car.’” 

_“Fattish short chap with spec- 
tacles ?” 

“Ah! London chap, I reckon. 
I sent him back yesterday when he 
come, but Dick Masterson towld me 
he was on about you in the Pike’s Head 
last night, and who was yar head- 
keeper. I reckon he’s arter them 
awl-birds’ nisen.” 

“‘ Awl-birds?’’ Derick feigned igno- 
rance. He had never, he thought, 
spoken of them to a soul. 

“Ah! I wondered why you was 
down there day arter day, so I had a 
look one arternoon from the hill and 
I sin ’em aflyen. If you wanted some- 
one to watch out good tidily, you 
should ha’ let me know.” 

“Did you tell anyone, John?” 
Derick was touched by the old man’s 
loyalty. 

“In course not. There’s one or two 
fules down at Chilford would ha’ 
had them eggs one night and sowld 
’em for ten shillings apiece.” 

“They’re worth much more than 
that, John, to some people.” 

“Ah! I reckon that’s what that 
beggar has a-come for. I didn’t go 
much on him. Eyes same as a stoat 
and too free-like with his pints. He 
druv up here ten o’clock time yester- 
day, but he didn’t get no fudder.” 

“He tried to come in later on by 
Billeaford across the old sluice. I 
stopped him there.” 

John Blowers said 


slowly: “I 
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reckon we ain’t finished with him. 
There was a car went past the Pike’s 
Head this morning at half arter three.” 

“Did you see it?” Derick looked 
at his watch. It was just after 4.30. 
Old John, bless him, must have 
hurried along those two miles. 

**No, I was in me bed when that 
come by, but that’s gone up on the 
heath road. I reckon he’ll leave it 
there and get down on to the marsh 
through the big wood.” 

Derick dashed indoors again and 
snatched a heavy stick and another 
pair of field-glasses from a hook on 
the wall. 

** Well done, John! You’ll be a lot 
of help! Look, take these glasses and 
go up along the back of the big wood 
and try to spot his car. If you see it, 
get to it and take its number... .” 

**I took that yesterday, and writ it 
down.” 

Thank God for the Norfolk yokel! 
* Well, don’t let him get away what- 
ever you do. Don’t follow him into 
We may be 


the minefield, though ! 
too late, but I don’t think the bastard 
can do much before it’s lighter.” 


* Ah!” The old man turned and 
hurried off with his shambling gait 
northwards through the farm build- 
ings. Derick, swinging his heavy stick 
in a hand shaking with rage and 
anxiety, dashed down along the road 
to the sea which flanked the great 
fir wood. Too dark to see anything, 
but a hint of dawn in the air already ! 
How near he had come to success and 
yet how far it was still! This little 
London rat might well undo in ten 
minutes all those patient weeks of 
watching. ‘Hard-set’ eggs would 
mean nothing to him if he found them. 
He could blow them somehow, and, 
once he was away with them, they 
would disappear into his cabinets for 
ever. There was no place so wild and 
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desolate that birds could not colonise 
and beautify it, but they were always 
at war. At any moment in the year 
they might be the victims of unpro- 
voked attack. Even when they were 
nesting, in their most helpless moments, 
no longer free as the wind but tied 
by care to some tuft of rushes, or tree, 
or patch of bushes, birds were at war. 
Men, he knew, so often went to pieces 
under the long strain of fear, but not 
birds. They never lost their form or 
their loyalty. And now... when 
these rare and lovely ‘ awl-birds’ had 
transformed one small patch of fen- 
land into a place not only of beauty 
but of distinction, this saboteur, with 
his lust for one sort of bric-a-brac, 
could bring it all to nothing for the 
sake of a mean pleasure which only he 
and a few cronies could enjoy. Parson 
or no parson, thought Derick, if I 
catch him on those marshes, I won’t 
guarantee not to drown him. 


Half a mile beyond the Hall, a spur 
of the hill jutted out below the road 
into the marshes, a long slope of grass 
and ragwort running down to a belt 
of oak and ash coppice which had 
been planted right round the spur 
along the boundary dyke of the marsh. 
Where the spur and the oak belt 
curved back to the road, Derick 
stopped. The edge of the great fir 
wood, where the heath began, was 
above him and the marsh spread out 
again below. He listened. All was 
dead quiet; for Mr Warler had 
slipped across from the fir wood to the 
oak belt half an hour before, and once 
on the marsh had gained the edge of 
the reed-bed he had marked over- 
night. He was now slowly and very 
steadily making his way through the 
reeds half a mile away towards the 
first faint lightening of the sky. He 
had planned to reach the eastern 
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edge of the reeds at the first streak of 
dawn and from there he had only 
twenty-five yards to traverse to the 
little island. 


Derick walked on into the dew- 
drenched marsh grass. He was still 
uneasy in spite of the silence that 
held the Bledgrave area. He stopped 
again: nothing above the murmur of 
the tide but the purr of a fern-owl on 
the heath and the faint squeak of the 
little terns which nested along the 
foreshore. He made a wide circuit 
round the seaward end of the fleet, lest 
he should disturb the gulls, which were 
always a menace to the avocets when 
on the wing. He reached at last his 
old place of watching and sat down, 
shivering a little as the dawn wind 
came off the sea. The marshes still 
slept. Had old John Blowers been 
imagining things? The uneasy fears 
which had haunted him all night 
seemed to vanish like a dream in the 
strong familiar air. 


It was still too dark to pick out the 
mud island even with binoculars, and 
Derick, tired out, sat down with his 
hands clasped round his bent knees. 
In spite of his drenched feet and legs, 
he found himself half dozing off again. 
Two more days at most, two more 


days, two more ... The words beat 
in his tired brain. Then suddenly a 
couple of mallard quacked loudly up 
off the fleet and whistled over his head, 
as Mr Warler stealthily parted the 
fringe of the reeds. Derick woke with 
a start, listened for a minute, and 
dozed off again. Dawn was very near, 
and there was always a lot of coming 
and going among the ducks at this 
time of the morning. 

Five minutes later Derick sat up, 
broad awake, every nerve warning him 
that something was wrong. “ Klu- 
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eet,” ‘‘ klu-eet’’—there was no mis- 
taking that cry. He could see the 
glimmer of the water of the mere and 
a mass of white at the near end, which 
meant the usual party of gulls. Then 
his glasses picked up the outline of 
the little mud island. With what 
incredible stealth and swiftness the 
morning had come while he nodded ! 
But something had disturbed the little 
colony. There was no mistaking that 
insistent cry of “ Klu-eet,” though in 
that light he could not see the white 
figure which he knew to be circling 
high in air. 

Then suddenly he saw them, two 
white birds with bowed heads and 
humped backs creeping towards him 
away from the island, and a third in 
the shallows doing a crazy sideways 
dance, rocking as if its legs and wings 
had been broken. The reed-bed in the 
dawn was a dark wall beyond the mere. 
Was it his imagination or were the 
reed-tops swaying with the passage 
of something through them? Then 
the swaying stopped, but the shrill 
cry of that wraith overhead, unseen 
but not unseeing, went on. 

Mr Percy Warler, breathless and 
triumphant, had stopped in the reeds 
and was carefully packing two clutches 
of eggs in his camera-case. It had, 
after all, been ‘money for old rope’ 
with those two nests within three feet 
of each other, so that even in the half- 
light he could not miss them. He was 
wet to the neck; for he had stumbled 
into a mortar-bomb hole in his hasty 
retreat, but for all that his heart sang 
with joy. Only just in time too—one 
egg was already chipping and he could 
hear the chick piping in the shell! 
He decided to cut across to the edge 
of the reed-bed and get back as fast 
as he could to the shelter of the oak 
and alder belt. 

For a minute which seemed like 
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forty Derick watched, the field-glasses 
rammed against his eyebrows. Then 
the reeds began to sway again. There 
was no mistaking that steady move- 
ment. He tucked his glasses into his 
old jacket, snatched up his stick, and 
started running as hard as he could to 
round the corner of the mere which 
lay diagonally across his path. 

As he ran his sapper’s brain was 
busy with calculations. Three hun- 
dred yards to round the mere, then 
another three hundred and fifty or 
more to the boundary dyke which lay, 
deep and viscid, along the fringe of 
the trees. Suddenly Derick saw a dark 
figure break from the reed-bed and 
move swiftly across the marsh towards 
the trees. He was hurrying, not 
running, and he had perhaps three 
hundred yards to go before he reached 
the boundary dyke. As Derick rounded 
the corner of the fleet, splashing in the 
shallows, a score of birds, ducks and 
waders and gulls, rose with a clamour, 
like a net thrown upwards against the 
brightening sky. Derick saw the dark 
figure break into a trot. He himself 
altered course a point or two and 
raced on. 

Mr Wearler had plunged through the 
boundary dyke and was in the shelter 
of the trees. From there a twisting 
path led up through the belt to the 
road along which Derick had come 
before dawn. Once Mr Warler reached 
the road he had a hundred acres of 
fir trees in which to hide himself. 
Clutching the sling of his camera-case 
to keep it steady, he jogged up the 
path among the bluebells. Suddenly 
he was aware of a lean red-eyed 
young man, silent and menacing and 
armed with a most formidable stick, 
racing towards him at right angles and 
taking a running jump at the boundary 
ditch five yards from him. The ditch 
was a wide one, as Mr Warler had found 


a few minutes before. The lean figure 
landed with a mighty splash a foot 
from the edge and began to claw its 
way up out of the water. Clutching 
his camera-box more tightly under his 
arm, Mr Warler ran for what he 
realised was his life. Something told 
him that this was not one of the cases 
in which persuasion or ‘ protective 
assimilation ’ would pay. 

Derick wrenched his way out of the 
thick green ropes of scum and trailing 
branches, which covered the water, 
and scrambled up into the wood. The 
little man had disappeared at speed 
round a corner of the path forty yards 
away. Derick started to follow him, 
and then suddenly changed his mind 
and turned through the belt at right 
angles. The belt and the path followed 
the contour of the spur, and by cutting 
uphill across the rough grass field 
along the chord of the are Derick 
hoped to head him off at the road. 

Derick reached the road panting 
and looked up and down it. A full 
thirty seconds later Mr Warler emerged 
from the oak trees forty yards away 
and darted across into the shelter of 
the fir trees. 

Once again the sapper, the man who 
liked precise reasons for everything, 
woke in Derick and stopped him dead. 
Mr Warler had come out a little 
farther down the belt than he had 
expected. Also at the pace he had 
been going he had taken rather too 
long. And somehow he seemed to be 
running much more freely. Ergo. . 

Incongruously enough, it was a 
fragment of a poem Derick had 
been reading the previous day which 
came into his mind as he panted. 
What had the fellow written in The 
Horn ? 


“‘ It seémed to Tom on the heaving black 
That a whisper said to him ‘Tom, try 
back !’” 
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Derick stopped short and gave up 
the pursuit. He went along the road 
to where he had seen Mr Warler cross 
it and turned back into the oak-belt. 
Pretty hopeless job with a belt eighty 
yards wide to search, but still... 
Thirty yards in was a great mass of 
brambles and long grass lying some 
way off the path. Derick stopped 
again and walked round it very de- 
liberately. On the side farthest from 
the path, tucked in so neatly that only 
a tiny portion of the sling was showing, 
was Mr Warler’s camera-case. He had 
not been anxious to be ‘tackled in 
possession’ of it by the red-eyed 


Forty minutes later Derick, drenched 
and shivering, sat filling a pipe in his 
old lair in the marsh grass. The 
Bledgrave area was at peace again: 
the two avocets, their eggs restored, 
had crept on to them and settled down, 
and the third was brooding as tensely 
as if she had never been disturbed. 
Derick could just see the three white 
dots motionless on their little hum- 
mock of mud. He sighed: what an 
everlasting fluke! If the little man 
had only taken his camera-case with 
him into the big wood, nothing on 
earth could have stopped him. He 
might have had to jettison the case, 
but he could have retrieved it later 
after dark and tired out Derick and 
John Blowers in the process. 

Derick felt almost sorry for Mr 
Warler, but it meant a night-and-day 
watch from now on until the birds 
hatched. His eye wandered up to the 
eastern edge of the great fir wood 
where it met the heath. He wished 
old John Blowers would come. He 
would want some more food before the 
day was out. The little man had 
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maniac who had so narrowly missed 
him two minutes before. 

Derick opened the box with its 
dummy lens. The beggar! He must 
have missed the third clutch! He 
listened to the piping of the chick in 
the egg which was so near to hatching. 
Swine! to take eggs like that! He 
closed the case again carefully and 
ran with it at top speed back towards 
the mere. He must get those eggs 
back ek dum, and with luck he might 
just do it before the distracted birds, 
piping high in air or creeping with 
humped backs in the shallows, realised 
they had been plundered. 


probably regained his car and was 
heading for breakfast and dry clothes 
miles away. He would have another 
try, but not just yet. 

Derick turned his glasses on a kestrel 
hanging motionless in the up-current 
of wind at the edge of the trees. Then 
the kestrel sheered away and a move- 
ment lower down caught his eye. A 
second later he saw the little man— 
there was no mistaking him—burst 
out of the trees on to the heath. He 
was looking over his shoulder, as he 
jogged up the slope, at something 
behind him in the wood. Also he was 
making straight for the minefield 
whose southern edge Derick had swept 
three weeks before. 

Derick leapt from the grass and 
cupped his hands round his mouth. 
How often in the old days of the desert 
advances had he ‘roared off’ some 
blundering fool from the edge of a 
mined cross-road. He had in those 
days kept a special megaphone with 
him for nothing else. He must stop 
the blighter somehow, though it went 
against the grain. 
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Then he suddenly lowered his hands. 
This thing was vermin, a menace not 
only to his beloved Bledgrave but to 
England. He was as much a saboteur 
as any Hun in the war. He was the 
same type as the man who would 
steal things from the Tower or St 
Paul’s or filch some relic of the ages 
as a ‘souvenir.’ It was he and his 
kind whose private greed had brought 
so many lovely birds to the verge 
of extinction—phalarope and dotterel, 
kite and Kentish plover, and who were 
on them like a knife if ever they tried 
to recolonise themselves anywhere. 
What had Kingsley said a hundred 
years ago? ‘“ They are all gone now. 
No longer do the Ruffs trample the 
sedge into a hard floor in their fighting 
rings while the sober Reeves stand 
round, admiring the Tournament of 
their lovers, gay with ears and tippets, 
no two of them alike. Gone are Ruffs 
and Reeves, Spoonbills, Bitterns, 
Avosets.” 

And now the tangle of the old reed- 
beds was back here and there, and a 
few bitterns too, and deep in that 
tangle they had a chance of survival. 
But his avocets—those snow-white 
crape-edged birds, nesting in the open 
and as conspicuous as any in the 
world, what chance had they in their 
pathetic endeavour against human 
vermin, brainier than stoats and with 
all the resources of civilisation to 
back them ? 

The shout died in Derick’s throat. 
This was one of the King’s enemies. 
He watched the little man disappear 


XI. 


Old John Blowers was smoking his 
pipe in the twilight as he leaned over 
a white gate at Bledgrave Hall. He 
was looking at a new neatness of shorn 
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over the crest into the heather. The 
harriers were nesting somewhere there 
and it was really only safe for a bird. 
He looked at his watch mechanically. 
Sixty seconds, seventy-five, a hundred 
and twenty, a hundred and forty, he 
must be in it now, but it was a badly 
laid field, mines in clusters of two and 
three here and there, not laid by a 
sapper at all. Two hundred seconds 
. . . twotwenty. ... But the beggar 
had thought nothing of taking an egg 
about to hatch. ‘ They’ could always 
lay again.... Ah.... 

From up the heath came a heavy 
detonation, followed quickly by two 
more. They set Derick’s few cock- 
pheasants crowing and hiccuping wildly 
in the fir trees, and the sound was 
echoed by a score of others a mile or 
more away across the level from Tom 
Cottenham’s woodlands, as if they 
knew what had occurred. Uncon- 
sciously Derick found himself mutter- 
ing the phrase old John Blowers 
always used when he heard that 
sound: “That some owd raabut 
a-scrabben where he didn’t ought. 
I reckon he’s a goner, poor rogue.” 

Derick sat down again. Tomorrow, 
he supposed, there would be police 
inquiries and an ambulance, a mine- 
sweeping squad of engineers from 
some depot, questions to answer and 
hell to pay, with all the inevitable 
disturbance of his peace. But for 
the rest of this sunny day his avocets 
should brood on undisturbed. He lay 
back in the scented grass and went 
to sleep. 


green grass and trim bushes which had 
replaced the old riot of roses and 
brambles and nettles under the south 
windows of the Hall; for he had been 
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busy since dinner with his scythe and 
flashing hook. 

“Rum young chap,” he thought ; 
“all that fuss about a bird’s nest and 
never come near his own home in day- 
light for very near a month.” He 
would get all that bit clear by Michael- 
mas and come next March.... He 
turned his head at a step on the road 
behind him. It was Derick, flushed 
deeply with fifteen hours of sun and 
sea-wind. He was smiling and serene. 

“Well, two lots are off, John, and 
the third should be hatched tomorrow 
morning ! ”’ 

“ Ah, that’s a good job.” 

To Derick the events of that early 
morning were already like a dream. 
It seemed almost an anticlimax to 
ask, “‘ Did you find his car ? ” 

“Ah! He wouldn’t ha’ gone far. 
I took out two of them volve things 
and then I sugared his tank for 
RA. ark: 

“ What ?” 


“I put my owd missus’ sugar ration 


in it. That’s wunnerful good stuff, a 
sowljer told me, if you don’t want a 
car to goo. Then I comes across to 
look for you.” 

“ Did you see him ? ” 

“Ah! he very near blundered into 
me acomen’ up the main ride, and he 
was that put about when I hulled my 
stick at him he runned right out on to 
the walks. But I’m on my seventy- 
four. I can’t run a raabut no longer.” 

‘Poor devil,’ said Derick, ‘ that’s 
what made him go straight up into the 
minefield. I reckon he’s had it.” 
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*“‘ Ah, the poor fule! If you goo up 
to that bit we call the Bird’s Hurst, 
you can see where he lay, about half 
a mile away on the slope agin the 
sand-pit. He’s dead, surelie. There 
was a crow round him before I came 
away.” 

And this, thought Derick, was the 
‘ignorant’ yokel, to whom no one 
gave any credit for shrewdness. 

“I suppose, John,” he said re- 
luctantly, “we ought to tell the 
police ? ” 

“Till send word to Eddie Broom 
tonight that there’s a car left up on 
the heath by the minefield. I won’t 
say narthen about our marsh or the 
awl-birds. Sarve him right for messin’ 
around what don’t consarn him! 
Them birds ain’t bred here for a hun- 
dred and twenty-three years, by what 
yar uncle once sa’ to me.... Next 
summer, I reckon, when they’ve 
hatched off again, that wouldn’t be a 
bad job to do something about them 
owd mines.” He paused. “Now 
come you along and see what I done 
today.” 


Derick turned without a word. 
Strangers had come to disturb the 
peace of Bledgrave, and Bledgrave had 
swallowed them as it had swallowed so 
many earth-shaking events in the last 
four hundred years. Wars came and 
went, but Bledgrave remained. 

** Never mind that, John,”’ he said. 
“IT haven’t had anything to eat since 
four o’clock this morning. Come on in 
now and have a tot of rum.” 





TROUBLE IN THE SOUTH TYROL. 


BY JOHN BRADSHAW. 


To many people who ought to know 
better, intelligence work is not the dull, 
weary grind of service life, but a Holly- 
wood scenario packed with dangerous 
blondes and master-spies who are out 
to steal the plans of our latest and 
most secret weapon. The truth, of 
course, is far less brilliant than the 
fiction; for the days of a counter- 
intelligence officer are filled with small 
cares, rumours that come to nothing, 
and hours of patient work which can 
only show a negative result in the 
failure of the enemy’s espionage system 
throughout his area. When all is 


over, security officers disband their 
units and return home to civilian life, 
often convinced that the whole business 
is a matter of petty agents and mean 
creatures, unless they have had the 


good fortune to lend a hand in un- 
covering a big organisation. 

Such good fortune came the way of 
half a dozen people at the time of the 
German surrender in Italy, when the 
88th U.S. Infantry Division on the 
extreme right of the 5th Army broke 
out from Bologna and pressed across 
the Po Valley, past Lake Garda, to 
Bolzano in the old Austrian South 
Tyrol, or Alto Adige as the Italians 
like to call that province. At the 
same time, French troops from Lake 
Constance came pouring south through 
the Vorarlberg to Innsbruck in the 
North Tyrol, with the result that 
hundreds of ‘wanted persons,’ who 
had fled before the fury of our advance, 
were trapped in the general area 
of Innsbruck, the Vorarlberg, and 
Bolzano. 

On the Italian side there were more 


than half a million German troops 
between Bolzano and the Austrian 
frontier. They were a mixture of 
soldiers, rear elements, and adminis. 
trative personnel whose numbers were 
considerably swollen by the great 
staffs of the German hospitals in 
Merano, where the enemy had estab- 
lished the chief medical area of the 
South-Western Command. The pro- 
vince, in spite of the capitulation, was 
in effect a German zone, and, in the 
early days after Vietinghoff’s sur- 
render, American troops even had to 
apply to the enemy Platzkommandantur 
for accommodation. It was this 
enormous number of enemy soldiers 
which added to the already urgent 
problem of seeking out the ‘ wanted 
persons’ who, it was presumed, had 
gone to ground in the mountains. 

A small British-American counter- 
intelligence staff was sent up by 
plane from Florence to deal with 
the different security problems that 
had arisen. The first indication we 
had of the strange state of affairs in 
the South Tyrol was the sight of the 
long, black Mercédes-Benz that roared 
across Bolzano landing-field to our 
Dakota. After years of fighting the 
enemy espionage system, the sudden 
appearance of two SS men, complete 
with car and welcoming smiles, was 
rather too much for our imagination. 
We learnt that they had taken it upon 
themselves to supply transport for 
visiting planes as part of their post- 
war mission of goodwill. The smiles 
vanished when we immediately requi- 
sitioned the car and handed the two 
men over to the Dakota crew with 
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a chit to say that they were to be 
taken to the SS Compound at Rimini. 
That, we thought, was a good beginning. 

Except for the area round therailway 
station and the cathedral, which had 
suffered heavily under the ‘ Operation 
Strangle’ bombardments, Bolzano was 
still the delightful town of pre-war 
days. Its comfortably narrow streets 
were crowded with mountaineers in 
Lederhosen and blue aprons, the houses 
bulging out above the colonnaded 
main street, and the roofs flaming with 
brilliant green and red tiles. The 
mountains stood about the town in 
a great circle, and the Rosengarten 
range, high up to the east, vanished 
each evening in the characteristic 
Alpengliihn, the haze of deep purple 
which has entranced so many visitors. 
But our attention was more in the 
back streets than on the mountains ; 
for there was a great amount of work 
to be done, since at that time most 
of the enemy were still strolling the 
streets in complete freedom. 

One of the first to be arrested was 
General Karl Wolff, the Héchster SS 
und Polizeifiihrer, who had commanded 
all the SS and police units in Italy 
and had played a prominent part in 
the surrender negotiations. He was 
living happily in the great ducal palace 
of Bolzano, a large building in the 
most arrogant and ugly fascist style, 
which Mussolini had erected as part 
of his attempt to Italianise the South 
Tyrol. The G.I.s provided an escort 
with the greatest of pleasure, and the 
jeeps set off through the streets, their 
sirens rising and falling, as the party 
made its way to Wolff’s headquarters. 
The column swept through the gates 
in the high red-brick wall which sur- 
rounded the palace, past the splashing 
fountains and up the ramp outside the 
main entrance. As the cars halted 
the G.I.s leaped out and made their 
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way through the doors, past the 
astounded SS sentries, who did not 
seem to care for that sort of peace. 

In the dining-room we found General 
Wolff at tea with his wife and staff. 
It was the General’s birthday, and on 
the table there was a large cake ablaze 
with lighted candles. He was out- 
raged at the news that we had come 
to arrest him, and while he exploded 
incoherently in a Potsdam temper, his 
wife, a small woman with the leathery, 
hard-bitten face of a cavalry trooper, 
turned on the G.L.s and told them that 
it was ‘‘an unheard-of disgrace”’ to 
arrest her husband. It was “eine 
Schande,” and she warned everyone 
that she would write to Field-Marshal 
Alexander about ‘‘ diese Schweinerei.’’ 
An American, who understood enough 
German to realise what she was saying, 
leant across the table and told her in 
English, ‘‘ Lady, you can write to the 
President of the United States if you 
like, but right now just you beat the 
hell out of it.” The whole party at 
once “‘ beat the hell out of it”’ into 
the jeeps outside. When they were 
gone, the G.I.s sat down to the table, 
blew out the candles, ate the General’s 
cake and drank his champagne ; for it 
is not often that a private soldier can 
celebrate a birthday in loco ducis. 

It was an amusing experience, but 
the case of the ‘International Red 
Cross,’ which followed, was fascinating 
in all its ramifications and complica- 
tions. This organisation, which of 
course had nothing to do with the 
International Red Cross of Geneva, 
was an elaborate fagade of innocent 
activities covering the work of a 
Gestapo section engaged in the dis- 
tribution of forged Bank of England 
notes. This Gestapo group, which had 
its counterpart in other European 
countries, was under the direct com- 
mand of Himmler, and the Italian 
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branch had its headquarters in Merano, 
a charming town of white villas and 
Alpine chalets, about twenty miles 
from Bolzano, once famous as_ the 
home of the ‘Ugly Duchess.’ The 
director was a man called Van Hart- 
mann, a huge, fleshy fellow, whose 
gross body quivered whenever he 
coughed ; and he coughed frequently 
when under interrogation. He claimed 
to be a German citizen of Dutch 
extraction, but of that no one could 
be certain. 

He was very willing to talk, and 
quickly revealed the entire organisa- 
tion of the ‘ International Red Cross.’ 
It was his duty to sit in Merano at 
the receiving end of a flood of counter- 
feit sterling which poured out from 
the Sachsenhausen concentration camp, 
where Himmler had put skilled on- 
gravers and printers to work at turning 
out millions of forged dollar bills and 
Bank of England notes. With the 
forged sterling Van Hartmann bought 
precious objects in the Italian Black 


Market and shipped them back to 
Germany, where they were presumably 
salted away by Himmler and his 
colleagues against the catastrophe 


which they may have foreseen. Van 
Hartmann snapped up everything that 
was sure to fetch a good price in any 
part of the world. Paintings, period 
furniture, silver, and expensive carpets 
all passed through the buildings of the 
‘International Red Cross’ on their 
way to the Reich. The system was 
perfect. The money poured out from 
the presses in an unending stream, and 
if any unfortunate Italian discovered 
that his sterling was counterfeit, Van 
Hartmann had only to inform the 
Gestapo, who would pass on the news 
to the Italian police “‘ through the 
usual channels,’’ and one more Italian 
would be arrested for trading in the 
Black Market. 
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That was the perfection of the 
scheme itself; the cover was equally 
good. From the earliest days of his 
arrival in Merano, Van Hartmann had 
set out to construct the most imposing 
facade possible in order that inquisitive 
eyes might not discover his real activi- 
ties. True to the constant tradition of 
German Kultur, he had taken refuge 
beneath the Red Cross. To the 
spurious branch of this organisation 
which was set up he gave a character- 
istic finishing touch by detailing part 
of his staff to undertake genuine Red 
Cross work. These men visited the 
sick and wounded in the Merano hos- 
pitals, wrote letters for them and 
distributed food and clothing, and on 
one occasion improved their camou- 
flage enormously by securing the 
release of several Jews from the SS 
concentration camp in Bolzano—a 
master touch of Teutonic thorough- 
ness. Behind this screen Van Hart- 
mann worked untiringly at the con- 
genial task of getting something for 
nothing, planning every step with 
that careful Arbeitsamkeit in which all 
German school children are trained. 
Complete with his wife he appeared in 
Merano as the benevolent head of the 
‘International Red Cross,’ a kindly 
gentleman with an interest in antiques ; 
then reappeared in Milan (with another 
‘ wife’ as we discovered later), where 
he was known as a lavish buyer of 
what auctioneers call ‘ objets d’art.’ 

This thoroughness appeared in almost 
every phase of the activities we 
investigated, even in their method of 
rejoicing over German victories. In 
one of the villas occupied by the 
group we discovered that they had 
evolved a singular drill to celebrate 
each piece of good news on the wire- 
less. According to the caretaker, after 
every announcement of a flying-bomb 
attack on London a vase or piece of 
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china would be taken from the cabinets 
where the owner of the villa kept his 
treasures, and it would be solemnly 
smashed, by way of formal celebration. 
When they had even better news, a 
counter-attack in Italy or an advance 
in France, the whole company would 
go through the same, invariable drill 
of swinging from the great chandeliers 
that hung from the ceilings, so that 
on our arrival we found an almost 
destroyed collection of rare china, and 
badly damaged bronze chandeliers all 
torn from their mountings. 

Van Hartmann eventually passed 
behind bars, but evidence of his work 
still lingers on in the South Tyrol. 
If you ever visit the Dolomites, avoid 
like the plague those five-pound notes 
that may be offered you by the seedy 
touts who hang round the hotel 
entrance. They are certain to be part 
of the Van Hartmann collection. 

At first we had some trouble in 
adjusting our scale of values ; for day 
by day it became more and more clear 
that the province was a huge Ali 
Baba’s cave. At Franzensfeste, the 
old Austrian fort near the Brenner, 
American troops discovered eight rail- 
way waggons of gold taken from the 
Italian banks, while the crown jewels 
of Italy, and Victor Emmanuel’s stamp 
collection, turned up in another siding. 
It was clear that Vietinghoff’s sur- 
render had caught the enemy in the 
act of taking their loot to what was 
to have been part of Festung Deutsch- 
land, Hitler’s last-stand position. Two 
warehouses packed with silver and 
furniture taken from Jewish families 
were found near Bolzano, and search- 
parties came upon great dumps of war 
material close to all the main stations 
in the province. Everything was 
there, ammunition of all calibres, 
clothing, engineering equipment, even 
cases of porcelain wash-basins, and 
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in Merano another search-party dis- 
covered a warehouse crammed with 
morphia by the hundredweight. 

But far more urgent was the problem 
of uncovering all the people who had 
hidden themselves in remote mountain 
villages ; for the list of ‘wanted per- 
sons’ was almost as long and varied 
as the contents of the supply dumps. 
They composed a rogue’s gallery that 
took in half Europe ; Italians from the 
Fascist Republican divisions ; men of 
the Waffen SS, concentration camp 
staffs, members of the Gestapo, French 
from the Vichy Milice, and, according 
to vague rumours, even Marcel Deat 
himself, who had been head of the 
Milice. Against that background our 
standard of measurement expanded 
rapidly, till we talked with a breadth 
of view that astonished late arrivals. 

The question of frontier control was 
another source of trouble in the early 
days, since no one at first was in the 
least certain where the Italian boun- 
dary stood. On the German occupa- 
tion of Italy in 1943, Hitler had pushed 
the Austrian frontier south to include 
the old province of the South Tyrol. 
When the struggle in Italy came to an 
end the Italians raced north to the 
Brenner as fast as possible in order to 
stake their claim on the frontier, but 
it was only after endless arguments 
with the Austrians that they at last 
agreed on the exact line of the boun- 
dary. It was a discussion that we 
were glad to leave with others, since 
we also faced the far greater problem 
of controlling the enormous columns 
of Italians who came marching back 
from German concentration camps and 
poured through the Brenner Pass in 
the burning heat of June and July. 
Day after day they swarmed past the 
frontier control posts, and on one 
occasion the figure rose as high as 
7400 for a single day. It was probably 
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the strangest invasion that ancient 
frontier had ever seen; for many of 
them were still almost mad with 
delight at their escape from con- 
centration camps, and some were 
dressed in the strangest clothes, from 
the striped jackets of the slave-workers 
to tattered civilian suits. Many women 
wore dresses made from British and 
American army blankets, and one 
man, whether driven by patriotism or 
necessity no one could say, crossed the 
frontier in a rough tunic cut from the 
red, white, and green of the Italian 
tricolore. 

By early August the South Tyrol 
began to take on an appearance that 
resembled order, as the half-million 
Germans drove themselves south to the 
prison camps near Ancona. The task 
of finding ‘wanted persons’ in that 
huge army had proved almost im- 
possible ; for all we could do was to 
check off the regimental rolls against 
our lists. Then the German hospitals 
in Merano added to the general con- 
fusion by deliberately printing some 
twelve thousand Red Cross identity 
cards, which sold like hot cakes to all 
the enemy troops, who had no desire 
to end their service in a prison camp. 

By September the South Tyrol had 
returned to something like the quiet 
of pre-war days, but our work was 
still only half done; for behind the 
attractive back-drop of mountains, 
dolomites, and religious processions 
there were many ‘guilty men’ who 
had still to be unearthed. At that 
time it was probably the best hiding- 
place in all Europe, since an SS man 
or a German quartermaster who had 
walked off with the regimental funds 
(a common practice after the capitula- 
tion) could easily conceal himself. 
The whole province spoke German, 
the dialect could be learnt in a week, 
and as the currency was Italian a man 
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could remain in a quiet mountain 
village as long as his stock of lire 
lasted. 

It was not all hard work. The good 
folk of Bolzano had received us with 
@ kindness that was worthy of a 
people whose experience of invasion 
stretched from the most recent gum- 
chewing Yankee back to Drusus in 
14 B.c. They made us free of their 
great wine cellars, and often we would 
retire to the hills of an evening for a 
Kellerpartie, when we would walk in 
solemn procession about the great 
tuns, sampling all the wines until a 
cruel dawn brought another day of 
work. For those who wanted vigorous 
exercise there were excellent ski-ing 
slopes on the Seiser Alm, or long 
tramps up the mountain valleys, which 
invariably ended with a glass of wine 
in a timbered Gasthof on the side of 
one of the beautiful mountain lakes. 

In the meantime the area had come 
under the command of a British Head- 
quarters, and as the American troops 
moved across to the Trieste area 
British troops were sent up from the 
Po Valley to assist in the last mopping- 
up operations. They were badly 
needed; for many of the Italian 
soldiers from the Nembo Division had 
made full use of the supply dumps 
they were supposed to guard, and 
whole platoons and sections, following 
the creed of private enterprise with 
unusual success, formed themselves 
into most efficient marketing organisa- 
tions. These did a brisk trade with 
the inhabitants and with places as far 
afield as Milan. Indeed one Alpini 
company, the guard for a dump of 
miscellaneous goods near Bolzano, 
sold the entire store—clothing, spare 
parts, and electrical equipment—and 
rumour had it that buyers had come 
from as far as Rome. 

A battalion of the Northumberland 
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Fusiliers was the first to arrive, and 
it was soon joined by the 64th Field 
and the 8lst Medium Regiment R.A., 
all of them under the command of 
H.Q. 60 Sub-Area, which had taken 
over the province. The Commander, 
a genial and energetic Lowlander, had 
been given the task of rooting out all 
the enemy who remained, and acting 
on his orders we drew up a plan for a 
large-scale operation which would scour 
the area thoroughly. 

The first phase in the plan, which 
later became famous as ‘ Operation 
Reinigung,’ was led off by the North- 
umberland Fusiliers, who were respon- 
sible for the valley that runs from the 
Resia Pass to Merano. It is part of 


the most beautiful and least-known 
Dolomite country, a long, fertile valley 
which begins at the frontier as a wide, 
Alpine upland and moves gently down 
through a series of Hansel and Gretel 
villages, like Mals and Schlanders, all 
ablaze with golden inn-signs, painted 


shutters, and vivid frescoes on the 
walls of the Gasthof. In each of them 
stands a village church, a Gothic 
building with high, sloping roofs of 
brilliant tiles, crowned by a spire 
which tapers off to so fine a point that 
we often wondered with what secret 
art the builders had laid the last tiles. 
It is the most isolated of all the valleys 
that make up the South Tyrol, and at 
that time it still bore witness to the 
struggle between Italian and German ; 
on the milestones the original Italian 
had been replaced with German place- 
Hames, and the school walls still 
carried a half -obliterated ‘ Scuola’ 
beneath the Gothic characters of 
* Volkschule.’ 

The Fusiliers established a cordon of 
road-blocks about Merano, and set to 
work at checking the documents of 
all who passed through. Those who 
could not produce identity cards were 
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sent to a central interrogation point, 
where their identity was rapidly estab- 
lished. Naturally only the most stupid 
would be caught by such a system 
(two Germans actually produced their 
pay-books !), and a house-to-house 
search was carried on at the same 
time. But the “‘ most unkindest cut 
of all” was the stratagem by which 
the railway station in Merano was left 
without a guard. All the really clever 
Germans, who had managed to elude 
the road-blocks and the search-parties, 
took the heaven-sent opportunity and 
rushed away by train, thanking Himmel 
that the British were so stupid. Their 
rage and fury, when the train stopped 
a few stations down the line and a file 
of British infantry came on board, 
was best described by an ex-Luftwaffe 
major, who told his escort that “‘ this 
is just the sort of filthy trick you 
British would play.” 

‘Operation Reinigung’ was carried 
out rapidly, and in turn each of the 
different valleys was combed out. 
Some of the captures threw a strange 
light on the fantastic state of Europe. 
In a mountain village to the north- 
west of Brixen a Field Security ser- 
geant unearthed a complete dental 
section of one officer and several 
N.C.0.s. They had driven off to the 
mountains with all their equipment 
when Vietinghoff capitulated, and had 
practised happily as civilians, doing 
@ great amount of good, according to 
the inhabitants. There was Major 
Gréber, of the Todt organisation, who 
spoke almost flawless Italian, and 
thanks to judicious bribery had ob- 
tained a set of Italian identity docu- 
ments and a post with the provincial 
road service. Nurses were even more 
difficult to trace, and our patrols 
brought in a great many German Red 
Cross personnel and Dienstmddchen, 
who had turned themselves into nan- 
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nies and housekeepers when their 
troops surrendered. But an increasing 
number of people found their way 
into the Italian army barracks at 
Bolzano, which had been taken over 
to house all the persons brought in by 
the patrols and search-parties. They 
fell into two classes. The first group 
was easy to handle ; for it consisted of 
unsurrendered enemy troops, escaped 
prisoners, and a smaller number of 
SS men, Gestapo agents, and con- 
centration camp guards, who were all 
sent down to the prison camps at 
Rimini and Ancona. The rest were a 
more serious problem: most of them 
were male and female civilians who 
had been employed by the German 
forces in Italy and had no desire to 
exchange the good life of the South 
Tyrol for the grim conditions of 
the Fatherland. As their numbers 


mounted, the chances of sending them 
back to Germany grew slimmer, and 
we began to think that the Allied 
armies would have left Italy long 


before any transport arrived. 

The officer in charge of No. 24 
Displaced Persons’ Camp outside Bol- 
zano had an equal interest in the 
problem of sending the civilians back 
to the Reich, since they were all 
classed as D.P.s. Together we bom- 
barded all the appropriate authorities 
with requests for transport, and some- 
times we had nightmare dreams of 
Bolzano Station white with the steam 
of a dozen trains despatched by all the 
departments which had received our 
petitions. But nothing happened, and 
in the end it was an empty Italian 
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Red Cross train that solved our 
problem. The train came from Rome, 
and was on its way to Germany to 
collect Italian sick when it stopped 
for the night in Bolzano. The news 
reached No. 24 Camp first, and after 
a@ quick recce the officer in charge of 
the camp suggested that we should 
side-step “‘the usual channels” and 
send all the Germans off by the train. 
The Italian colonel who commanded 
the train, a dear old gentleman of over 
sixty, came to see us, and over a 
bottle of our best Schnapps made it 
clear that he did not care what hap- 
pened so long as he had a piece of 
paper to cover him; for the Italians 
suffer even more than we do from the 
attentions of their bureaucrats, and as 
@ result have developed considerable 
skill in evading regulations. Accord- 
ingly we drew up a long statement in 
English, French, Italian, and German, 
which we covered with a mass of 
Field Security, Counter-Intelligence, 
and Military Government stamps. 
When the colonel] saw his chit he was 
extraordinarily pleased, and waved it 
in the air, crying, ‘“‘ With this, signori, 
I would go to the North Pole.”’ 

That night we loaded the empty 
train with Germans, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it steam out of 
Bolzano Station towards the Brenner, 
with the colonel waving good-bye in a 
most friendly fashion. 

The backwash, of course, reached 
us a few weeks later, but no one 
worried, for we thought we had done 
a good job, and anyhow demobilisation 
was just round the corner. 





SMOKE IN THE WIND. 


BY MAJOR LEONARD HANDLEY, M.C., F.R.G.S. 


Inp1A is changing her colour, as 
swiftly as the chameleon, before one’s 
startled eyes. Her very patina, grey 
and warm with the undisturbed sun- 
light of a century of beneficent rule— 
the colour that harmony alone can 
give—is now harsh with discord; so 
that the memories of the hospitality 
of her Princes and Maharajahs stand 
out above the horrors depicted by the 
daily press, as the glory of a winter sun 
setting in a blood-red sea. 

My favourite little Indian State 
was Mudhol—pronounced as spelt, but 
singularly free of mud—and all my 
memories are of fields yellow with 
saffron, and emerald crops of early 
gram, which we would pluck and chew 
as we rode mile upon mile in the 
bright sunlight, the faint breeze blow- 


ing soft pollen from the rustling 
Jowari across the dusty track. 


Mudhol, a bijou State of the 
Mahratta Confederacy, had just come 
into the Indian State Force scheme, 
whereby its troops pledged themselves 
to support the Government in an 
emergency. In return they were 
issued with arms and ammunition 
from Government arsenals, and allotted 
4 Regular officer of the Indian Army 
from the Military Advisory Staff. 

The State Forces were divided into 
three categories. ‘A’ Class troops, 
usually Cavalry of the major states 
like Mysore, Hyderabad or Patiala, 
were maintained on as high a standard 
a those of a Regular Indian Army 
unit, since they were intended for 
service overseas. On mobilisation they 
were to be prepared for inclusion in a 


Regular Cavalry or Infantry Brigade, - 


‘B’ Class were less efficient troops 
suitable for internal defence; and 
*C’ Class were usually employed as 
Palace guards. From their ranks— 
like the Janissaries of Abdul Hamid— 
eunuchs and harem favourites were 
recruited. They also gave the local 
colour, and necessary noise, to cere- 
monial processions, and perambulated 
with the Temple deities round the 
city on festival days. Most of them 
were armed with matchlocks, whose 
copious charges of black powder were 
exploded by blowing on smouldering 
pieces of tow. 

From a safe distance I have seen 
one such unit deliver a feu de joie. 
Since the early Commanders had been 
discredited adventurers of the armies 
of Dupleix, the words of command 
were still in French. From bitter 
experience, the mounted officers left 
their places in advance of the front 
rank and took up strategic positions 
almost out of sight of the troops well 
to the rear. In the first volley five 
muskets blew up, and their owners 
were carried away in obvious pain ; 
while the second volley completely 


-unhorsed the Chief of Staff, who was 


evidently trying out, for the first time, 
@ private purchase from the race- 
course. In the clouds of dust and 
general confusion he was almost 
trodden underfoot by the Temple 
Juggernath car, carrying the Goddess 
of Fortune and two-score of over- 
exhilarated Brahmin priests. 

The circle of which I was temporary 
Military Adviser included two ‘A’ 
Class Armies—Mysore and Hyderabad 
—and the little State of Mudhol, 
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which, although only mustering a 
company of a hundred men, had risen 
to ‘B’ Class in a comparatively short 
time. They had the initial advantage 
of being recruited from the Mahratta 
caste, first-class fighting material ever 
since the days of Sivaji and the free- 
booting Pindaris. 

At least once a month, on my way 
to inspect the Mysore Lancers, I would 
break the journey at Mudhol to spend 
a few precious days in the rural India 
of old times, unspoilt by the political 
infusions of the city bazaars. Here, 
on seeing the State arms upon the car, 
the peasants, scratching the parched 
fields with wooden ploughs, touched 
the soil and then their foreheads as we 
passed. To them the Maharajah was 
still their father and mother—one of 
their household gods—likewise his 
friends. A dying institution, since 
modern India aims at destroying the 
confidence of the subject in his own 
Ruler, and offers only disruption in 
return. 

But when Sally and I last visited 
Mudhol there was as yet no hint of 
approaching political storm. “‘ Like a 
stone cast into a well, stirring and 
muddying the still waters awhile, 
but without any permanent discoloura- 
tion” the soil of this small State 
was still untouched by the restless 
agitation of the neighbouring Presi- 
dencies. Perhaps it was too remote, 
too primitive in its simple loyalty to 
the ruling house. 

Misguidedly one felt that it would 
take generations of religious and racial 
disquiet to get beneath the skin of the 
small Guest House which welcomed 
us, after a twenty-mile dusty drive 
from Pendra Road Station in a 
brilliant green-and-silver Rolls; an 
orange horn disguised as a python 
curled about its bonnet, and gay with 
the coat of arms of Mudhol. The 
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welcome, even after repeated visits, 
had lost none of its savour; the 
trailing bougainvilia none of its fresh 
brilliance. As the butler unpacked our 
meagre possessions from the dickey 
seat, the same brown monkeys watched 
us from the stone compound wall. 
The small sitting-room was fresh with 
flowers; the purple brocaded arm. 
chair, with orange-and-gold footstool, 
placed ready for the ceremonial visit of 
the Maharajah ; and the Guest House 
Keeper, taking ice cubes from a silver 
bucket beside the array of bottles 
on the sideboard, asked solicitously, 
‘Your Honour wishes whisky, sherry, 
or gin?” 

By special arrangement, ice had 
come many hundreds of miles by rail 
and road, and fresh fish and mangoes 
from Bombay. Here was hospitality 


with all the polish of a well-run country 
house, with that added indefinable 
Indian ‘panache’ that cried aloud the 
efficiency of the ruling house more 
clearly than would a budget surplus of 


a hundred lakhs. 

Our visit synchronised with the 
opening of the Rifle Range. Conceived, 
and most efficiently executed by my 
predecessor, it was the consummation 
of a year’s hard work. We chose the 
evening, since the heat would be 
momentarily decreasing, and ranges 
are notoriously shadeless and no beauty 
spots. 

On arrival at the 100 yards firing- 
point we found the targets grouped 
beneath the only shade for many miles. 
They were liberally daubed with red 
lime and turmeric, and garlanded with 
marigolds, and I strongly suspected 
the bulls-eyes were painted with the 
urine and excrement of sacred bulls, 
After much business with conches, and 
the ringing of bells by an unsoldierly- 
looking crowd in one corner, the 
targets were taken in procession and 
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placed in position—with all the for- 
mality of Temple deities—in the butts. 

I fired the opening shot. At 100 
yards, with rifle rested on a con- 
venient sandbag, I could scarcely fail 
to register a hit. Yet they were leav- 
ing nothing to chance, and a bull was 
signalled almost before my bullet 
could have left the muzzle—to the 
accompaniment of conches and bells. 
Later, the target, still looking like the 
poster of a bull-fight, was brought to 
us with an obvious pencil-hole straight 
through the regulation point of aim— 
six o’clock of the bull. 

Then there were tea and cakes, 
curry puffs, parched gram, mineral 
waters of fantastic hues, fresh coconut 
and warm soda-water, into which 
I surreptitiously trickled whisky 
smuggled me by a sympathetic Mah- 
ratta Indian officer; also chunks of 
sugar-cane, bruised apples, and a 
strange exotic substance which looked 
like fruit but tasted of highly scented 
soap. Finally, garlanded, and with our 
mouths distended with betel and lime, 
we climbed into the green-and-silver 
Rolls and were driven back to the 
comfort of much bicarbonate of soda 
in our temporary home. 

“If H.H. makes his ceremonial visit 
this evening I shall pass right out,” 
remarked Sally, unscrewing the cork 
from the peppermint and ginger for 
the third time. 


Usually at least once a day, at an 
uncertain hour, a perspiring police 
official would arrive with the warning 
that ‘‘ His Highness is coming and is 


about to leave the Palace.” Then all 
the wheels of hospitality would be set 
in motion. The ceremonial chair 
would be placed in position, beneath 
the oleograph of the late King and 
Queen in its red plush frame. Fresh 
green pan leaves would be laid beside 
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it, and the Guest House butler would 
stand in readiness, just inside the 
veranda door, holding garlands of 
jasmine, lemon, and attar of roses. 

But, within ten minutes, a secretary 
arrived, as he had done so often before, 
to say that his Highness had been 
unable to make the journey—perhaps 
tomorrow, perhaps not again; for his 
heart was failing, and he was seldom 
out of pain. 

Then the purple-brocaded chair was 
wheeled back into the corner, the foot- 
stool dusted and placed out of sight, 
and the garlands sadly handed over to 
the old butler to adorn the neck of his 
favourite wife, his children, or the 
sacred bull. 

Meanwhile we went out to a bridge 
over a tank, and dangled fishing-rods, 
baited with tiny frogs, over the 
miasmal waters, pulling out vast 
brown mud-fish, which hooked them- 
selves to our lines with such clockwork 
monotony that we sought further dis- 
traction in a walk round our host’s 
cages of hunting cheetahs. 

This was our first experience of the 
true hunting cheetah, whose habitat 
is the Western Indian jungles of 
Kanara and Cochin. To the uniniti- 
ated the name cheetah suggests any 
of the greater cat species, with spots, 
from South America, Africa, or India. 
As inseparable from Rajahs as the 
pigeon-egg ruby in their bejewelled 
aigrettes, it suggests something stealthy 
and sleek. Actually it is canine with 
non-retractile claws, most unfeline in 
its movements, and the fastest thing 
on four legs over a short distance that 
exists. It has solid spots—not rosettes 
like the leopard which it in no other 
way resembles—and has the most 
beautiful speed lines, not excepting 
the greyhound, of any animal on 
earth. Unlike the tiger or leopard, it 
submits to handling when full-grown. 

L 
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The hunting cheetah was first 
mentioned in the days of Imperial 
Delhi under the Moguls—those great 
barbaric lovers of fights, in walled 
enclosures, between elephants and 
buffaloes, panthers and bears. With 
very few exceptions such pageantry has 
died a natural death. There is now 
the more urgent necessity of fighting 
a hungry populace clamouring for 
impossible reforms at the Palace gates. 
Occasionally a ruling Prince, out to 
impress a visiting Viceroy, used to 
resurrect some form of dead sport, 
but it was more in the nature of a 
display than anything else. Super- 
annuated elephants, long at stud, 
were tempted from their kraals into 
the arena, where with their tusks care- 
fully filed, and stimulated with red 
chillies, they locked trunks and romped 
unsteadily like two charwomen 
roguishly inflamed with gin. These 
synthetic displays were lapped up by 
Viceregal parties, apparently eager to 
absorb as many false values of the 


true India as possible in a minimum of 
time—usually two cold-weather tours. 
As such they served their purpose, 
but in ordinary daily life they no 
longer exist. 

The simpler sports of quail and 
partridge fighting, spearing of wild 


boar on horseback, falconry, and 
hunting with the cheetah, are rapidly 
being replaced by violent political 
agitation, and the baiting of all those 
in authority in preference to bears. 
Thus we realised that we were watch- 
ing almost the last couple of true 
hunting cheetahs left in India; and 
that soon they would be only another 
Indian legend. 

The Head Keeper explained that to 
obtain full value they must be caught 
almost full-grown. Unless allowed to 
obtain full strength in their natural 
habitat, and to kill for their own needs, 
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they lacked speed and power for 
coursing. With kindness, in expert 
hands, they were tractable from the 
first; but when coursing, if they 
failed to kill, their recapture and 
ultimate leashing was only possible 
if they had undergone many months’ 
patient training. 

Unless a suitable inducement is 
offered them to return to the fold, 
they go wild and return to a primitive 
state, creating fearful havoc among 
the smaller domestic cattle until re- 
captured or destroyed. This is there- 
fore the important factor in their 
training. 

The keeper took us to a neighbour- 
ing field where a full-grown male was 
being trained. The cheetah, held 
round the loins on the end of a fifty- 
foot rope by a trainer, was given all 
the illusion of freedom and could prowl 
the field at will. Some twenty yards 
to one side, a second trainer -walked 
parallel to it with a large wooden 
ladle filled with the fresh blood of a 
buck. Now and again he would 
approach the cheetah and give it a 
drink, thus establishing mutual con- 
fidence and the natural inducement to 
recapture at the end of a course. 

The next step, the trainer told us, 
would be its release, and graduation 
through herd does to its final matching 
with the black buck, which, once it 
has settled into its stride, can sustain a 
higher speed than any other four-footed 
animal, and bounds ten to fifteen 
yards without touching the ground. 

At initial acceleration the cheetah is 
faster even than a greyhound, but it 
cannot sustain that speed. It is a 
natural trait that, should it not draw 
level with its prey in the first few 
hundred yards, it loses heart and gives 
up the chase. Dr Jerdon, a recognised 
authority on this subject, says that it 
is apparently more from anger than 
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from fatigue. But I am inclined to 
believe that after the first few flurried 
hundred yards, when the buck settles 
into its stride, it develops an arrow- 
like flight with which even the hunting 
cheetah cannot compete. 

On the following day, they told us, 
we would see the female cheetah 
blooded against a full-grown buck. 


That night it was so airless that we 
decided to have our beds on the outer 
veranda. They were vast iron struct- 
ures with brass knobs, such as one 
sees in pictures of depressed areas 
accommodating families of seven. 
They stood a dizzy height from the 
ground, and were approached by steps 
like those in American sleeper cars. 

We summoned the bungalow staff, 
and there ensued a truly fearful 
scene. Like Charlie Chaplin inimitably 
erecting a deck-chair, they committed 
every conceivable foolishness—only it 
was quite unrehearsed. The one pos- 
sible way to overcome the difficulty 
of the beds being wider than the door 
was by tilting them. But it took them 
about twenty minutes to discover this, 
and by that time most of the plaster 
and door frame had been removed. 

I once saw a porter, at the Gare de 
Lyon, trying to force a golf-bag, 
crammed with clubs and held upside- 
dewn, into an already moving train. 
The iron mosquito-net poles, pro- 
truding from the bed in all directions, 
presented the same problem to these 
savage minds. After half an hour’s 
unintentional harlequinade they suc- 
ceeded in getting one bed out, and 
the other inextricably jammed, so 
that we had to make a long detour 
through the bathroom to reach the 
veranda and our only bed—which was 
mercifully double. 


Dawn brought a cart to our gate 
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drawn by two massive bullocks with 
bright vermilion horns, decorated with 
small tasselled bells. 

We took almost at once to the open 
country of undulating pasture, dotted 
with fields of young gram and irrigated 
with much labour from a few scattered 
wells. These fields were the feeding- 
grounds of vast herds of wild buck. 
Their nightly depredations were only 
too apparent, and the villagers had 
long since abandoned hope of pre- 
venting them from destroying their 
sole means of livelihood. 

After a mile we overtook the cheetahs. 
Hooded and leashed, they lay on 
charpoys (string-beds) lashed to country 
carts, held by a chain in their trainer’s 
hands. While we serpentined across 
the plain, scouts, mounted on camels, 
were sent to spy out the land. Soon 
they returned with news of a herd on 
the edge of a nearby field of gram ; 
whereupon we took on the guise of 
harmless villagers, swathing our tell- 
tale topis in dingy pugarees ; even the 
Rajkumar covered his head with in- 
sanitary rags. The female cheetah, 
still hooded, crouched on its string- 
bed. 
Thus we slowly approached the 
unsuspecting herd, which, ‘ being 
accustomed to the daily passage of 
bullock-carts, showed no alarm. Never 
actually heading in the direction of 
the herd, but circling ever closer on a 
diminishing circumference, we narrowed 
the distance to close on fifty yards. 
On the fringe of the herd a full-grown 
buck, black as night, with horns laid 
back against ebony withers, was play- 
fully chivying its harem. The sentinel 
does, noses out-thrust and ears twitch- 
ing to and fro, were as yet unsus- 
picious. Nearer and still nearer we 
approached, till the herd, with the 
subtle fourth instinct of danger sub- 
consciously aroused, started to ease 
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away. Their master still rubbed 
indolent horns in the red soil, con- 
temptuous of the does’ alarm. The 
hood was withdrawn, the cheetah was 
shown its prey, and unleashed. 

With a movement that seemed 
almost sinister in its deliberation, 
such was the tension of our nerves, it 
stepped down from the cart. Un- 
hurriedly, it seemed to gather its 
forces for the final spring. Perhaps it 
knew unerringly that its unsuspecting 
victim had but little chance of escape. 
Very deliberately it approached its 
prey. The buck raised its horns from 
the ground—twenty yards away 
crouched the spotted death. At last 
it realised danger, but too late. It 
had lost that start which might have 
given it a hope of life. 

Simultaneously they sprang into 
flight. The two swiftest things in all 


the world were matched, and from the 
grand-stand of carts we watched the 
race for life. 

The buck rarely escapes, and is 


usually chopped in the first half a mile. 
While the cheetah is running on equal 
terms it wastes no time, and drags its 
victim down. It was so now. 

We crossed the fields to where it 
squatted with fangs buried deep in its 
victim’s throat. When the trainer 
offered the wooden ladle filled with 
blood, it abandoned its prey and was 
restored to slips and hood. 

As we turned homewards through 
quiet fields stretching to the horizon 
in belts of fallow jade, the shadows 
‘were lengthening, and in the hollows 
one could almost hear the rice growing 
in glowing emerald waves. The sun 
flushed the castor-oil plant to a bronze 
blaze. ‘Tamarind and mimosa stood 
out dark against the lilac of the evening 
sky. 
’ Sphinx-like in its immobility, the 
hooded figure passed a smooth tongue 
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over velvet lips. A bloodstained paw 
hung downward from the string-bed. 
I laid a hand across its shoulder—it 
was softer than warm silk. 


One of the many courtesies of the 
Mudhol Durbar was to ‘lay on’ a 
panther for the Military Adviser's 
visit. For at least ten days before his 
arrival a goat would be tied up on the 
edge of a convenient patch of jungle 
near some village. The panther, 
accustomed to this nightly gift, would 
come to its dinner every evening at 
the same time. Sometimes, if the 
official visit was postponed, as many 
as thirty goats would be tied up 
on thirty successive nights, and the 
panther became so bored with the 
sight of the tethered goat that it 
would sit beside it, for company’s 
sake, and pick last night’s meal from 
its tired teeth. 

By a three-quarter moon we motored 
out to the village, where, leaving the 
car entirely surrounded by villagers, 
we were led to the place of sacrifice— 
a clearing at the foot of a jungle-clad 
hill. On one side, almost hidden in a 
clump of cactus, was the shooting-box 
—or pinjara—which literally means a 
trap. 

Sally, recently recovering from a 
bout of adult measles, showed every 
symptom of distrust. I have seen her 
crawl on all fours, armed with a 
shooting-stick, into a labyrinth of 
lentana after a very messy tiger kill, 
and follow a wounded tiger through 
shoulder-high grass which made my 
blood almost stagnate ; but her highly 
developed sense of claustrophobia drew 
the line at the pinjara. 

At sight of us the goat, although 
tethered on a Golgotha of its friends’ 
skulls, bleated a welcome and began 
placidly to crop the grass. The 
pinjara was a wooden pill-box, with a 
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convenient slit right round, at shoulder 
height, so that one could fire in any 
direction. It had wooden seats, and 
after dark was naturally blacker than 
the inside of a cupboard and hotter 
than the stoke-hole of a Chinese 
tramp. After much chatter Sally was 
finally persuaded to enter. The door 
was then closed on us and sealed 
with great branches of prickly pear, 
Claustrophobia was thus complete. 

Daylight at length faded, and the 
goat stood up as though sensing that 
its time had come. The ring of 
bleached skulls must have fired even 
the meanest animal intelligence. Ten 
minutes passed ,,. then a_ slight 
movement came from the corner 
where I knew Sally was seated ready 
with the electric torch. This was 
followed by a series of tongue clickings 
and hisses, indicative of alarm en- 
gendered—I knew from past experi- 
ence—by cockroaches, flying beetles, 
praying mantis and, above all, by 
spiders—in fact, by anything, quite 
innocuous, that jumped and got in 
female hair. 

“Let me out,” she whispered with 
awful insistence. 

“Only a few minutes more; he’s 
just coming,” I hissed back, praying 
fervently the while that it would be 
on time. 

“Spider! Spider!” came the fatal 
words, “‘ walking about in my hair.” 

“ Quiet,”’ I hissed, and there was no 
longer any comfort in my tone. 

Silence—with all its suggestive un- 
certainty far more unnerving than the 
former clamour. I stretched out my 
hand in the darkness and groped until 
I found the torch resting in her lap. 
By its light I saw that she sat as 
though suffering from a stroke, her 
face glistening with sweat and a look 
of intense misery in her eyes. 

Since I could see no foreign body in 
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her hair, with a pat of condolence 
I sadly switched out the light. 

Silence once more. 

Then I heard a laboured breathing, 
and murmured “‘ He’s here,” but the 
breathing came in deep resigned gasps 
from the darkness beside me, As I 
put out my hand once again for the 
torch there came a bleat from the 
goat, and the definite sound of some 
heavy body moving on Golgotha. 
The moon had conveniently retired 
behind a cloud. There was a mech- 
anical movement beside me in the 
darkness, and I saw an arm extend 
the torch through the slit in the direc- 
tion of the bait. It was the unfailing 
triumph of a gallant mind over coma. 

I drew a bead on a dark blur in the 
direction of the bleat. The moon— 
involved with a small party of clouds— 
would obviously not appear again for 
some time. According to our agreed 
signal I said ‘“‘ Now,” and heard the 
click of the switch as the light flooded 
the immediate scene. Eyes as large 
as parking lights, and a pale-yellow 
ghostly body, sprang into the beam, 
It was squatting amicably beside the 
goat, which stretched towards it an 
inquiring nose, certainly not a fright- 
ened one. Panthers were obviously 
not one of its complexes. 

As I pressed the trigger the yellow 
wraith whisked out of the beam of 
light. 'The bullet was still whistling 
away in the far jungle when my com- 
panion kicked open the door, and, 
regardless of the great frieze of prickly 
pear, sprang for the open air. 

The goat welcomed her sudden 
appearance with a shrill bleat, and 
then protestingly collapsed. 

Sadly we retraced our steps to the 
waiting car, where we unpacked ice 
and drinks, and sent men to unloose 
the unsuspecting sacrifice. The Patel, 
or Headman, approached with a long 
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sheet of paper, and a pen filled with 
a watery red liquid that had once 
been ink. I gathered that it was his 
account for the twenty-six goats he 
had tethered nightly during the last 
three weeks. If I would sign, so he 
said, he would recover the money 
from the Durbar. As I attached my 
name to the awful deed, beneath two 
red thumb impressions made by the 
Patel and the owner of the unfortunate 
goats, the moon entirely withdrew her 
light. 

We drew comfort from the thought 
that we had saved at least one life ; 
but as we were backing the car on to 
the track the men returned to say that 
the rope was broken; the goat had 
gone the way of the other twenty-six. 
While we were noisily popping soda- 
water bottles and volubly reconstruct- 
ing the crime only a hundred yards 
away, the ravisher had returned— 
undeterred by the pyrotechnic display 
from the pinjara—and claimed its 
accustomed meal. 


I accepted the challenge and sat up 


alone the following night. 
the panther’s luck was out. 

There was also a natural kill—a 
three-quarter-grown black buck some 
two miles away. We suspected another 
panther, so Sally kept vigil in a tree 
above the kill, wedged into a Roorkee 


This time 
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chair with my .318 Westley Richards, 
For over two hours she remained in the 
aiming position, with the rifle resting 
on a bamboo tied horizontally between 
two branches, until the panther came 
silently and sat in heavy shadow 
watching the kill. 

Through the leaves the moonlight 
tipped first the foresight, then the 
backsight, but never the two together, 
so that the alignment of the barrels 
was always problematical. For over 
twenty minutes the panther alternately 
watched her and the kill; and then, 
still hugging the shadows, faded away 
in search of an easier meal. Sally, 
defying suicide and jungle sense, 
descended with loaded rifle from the 
machan and walked the two hundred 
yards to the road, where I found her 
later, crouching Mahatma-wise on the 
twenty-second milestone, immobilised 
by what she called a ‘buzzer ’—a 
flying beetle which had buzzed itself 
temporarily on to its back and lay at 
her feet waving ineffectual legs. 

The countryside lay still beneath 
the moon as we drove home. It 
breathed with the deep untortured 
rhythm of content. The panther 
slept its last sleep on the luggage grid. 
For the goats of Berauti we hoped that 
there would be a long and lasting 
peace. 
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I HAVE sometimes wondered why 
so few Buddhists choose the Royal 
Navy as a career, because every 
fresh appointment amounts to a 
reincarnation. Whether the change 
puts you farther up or down the 
scale, from the moment you report, 
“Come aboard to join, sir,” to a 
strange Officer of the Watch, your 
way of life, your interests and environ- 
ment have all undergone a complete 
transformation. At first, of course, 
you bore your new mess-mates stiff 
with endless talk about “‘ old So-and- 
so”’’ and about your “last hooker,” 
but very soon she has become a 
dream ship manned by phantoms. 

It was therefore quite in the 
natural order of things that, as the 
jagged blue outline of Great Barrier 
Island sank into the sea astern, so 
Chief Petty Officer Wells, the training 
classes, and even that quaint relic of 
Kipling’s ‘ Fleet in Being,’ the Philomel, 
should fade out of my mind. And I 
hardly thought of them again until 
& sunny morning six months later, 
when each house stood out separately 
from its fellows on the skyline of 
Auckland, the captain of the cable 
ship Iris waved his cap as we glided 
by, our helm went over, and there, 
ahead, a berthing party of boys 
from the Philomel in their white shorts 
were standing by to take our wires at 
our usual billet under the sheerlegs. 

In the interval we had been north 
to Apia and south to Hobart. We 
had made our pilgrimage to Steven- 
son’s grave on its hill above the sea, 
caught sharks, seen an outsider win 
the Melbourne Cup, nearly collided 


with a sleepy whale in the South 
Tasman Sea, and played at soldiers 
for a month in a camp outside Welling- 
ton. On a trip like that you are too 
interested in the present to think 
about the past; yet now it seemed 
as if I had never been away. Old 
Mr Tyler, manager of the yard and 
1906 All Black, was still waddling 
round with his head down as if about 
to enter a scrum, the fantail pigeons 
were fluttering as usual over the 
recreation ground, and except for a 
couple of boys I recognised in the 
berthing party who seemed to have 
grown up all of a sudden, the base 
looked exactly the same. 

And so did Chief Petty Officer Wells, 
with the peak of his cap pulled right 
down over his eyes in the fashion of 
the early nineteen hundreds. His 
rather battered face, all knobbly like 
@ prize-fighter’s, ended in a runaway 
chin, and it was not until you looked 
into a pair of steady grey eyes, un- 
expectedly benevolent in expression, 
that you saw the real Wells. We 
thought of him as old, but age in 
the Navy is merely relative, and he 
must have been in his early forties, 
though when he first went to sea there 
was still ‘‘The Queen, God bless her!”’ 
on the grog tubs. How he had fetched 
up in this backwater, nursing an 
infant Navy eleven thousand miles 
from Whale Island, I had never been 
able to discover. 

But during the year I had so recently 
completed as Training Officer in the 
Philomel I think I had learned what 
Wells really cared for in this life, 
although he never put his feelings 
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into words. The nearest he ever got 
to this was when he confided to me 
one day, “Sort of grows on you, 
this training, sir, and it isn’t as if 
you was out of the Service for good 
and all.’ So he had signed on as a 
pensioner when he had completed 
his time, glad to start a new career 
just when he had thought his Service 
life was finished. 

I ran into him now (rather, I 
suspect I was waylaid) as I strolled 
over to pay a call on the Philomel’s 
before lunch. 

“‘Sending you a good lot of boys 
this time, sir,’ he announced cheer- 
fully as if that were all the flagship 
had come in for. ‘‘ Two classes, I 
think it is—leave us a bit short, I’m 
afraid. Don’t like the numbers to 
get too low. You remember that 
Peabody, sir, him we had a bit of 
trouble with at first ? - Turned out 
real well ’e ’as, yessir.”’ 

He paused, obviously waiting for 
my report on the boys already in 
the flagship; and it was only after 
a@ long discussion on the characters 
and capabilities of various New Zealand 
youngsters that he deigned to inquire 
politely how I had got on and what 
I thought of my first cruise on the 
station. 

*““Ah, Melbourne Cup, sir he 
exclaimed with a reminiscent look 
in his eye. ‘‘ Now there’s a race I 
would like to see again. Last time 
I saw it run a chap in my Mess (bit 
of a gambler ’e was) made a proper 
pay-day. What an evening! And 
I won’t forget the look on the com- 
mander’s face next morning as he 
watched us drive up in a coach and 
six and pull up alongside the after- 
brow. Never felt ’is best afore seven 
bells in the forenoon, that com- 
mander. Yerss Melbourne was 
a tough place in them days, and com- 
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manders were commanders an’ no 
mistake.”’ 

I could have heard more of that 
monumental evening, but Wells sprang 
to attention and saluted. 

“Was just going over to get me 
tot, sir, and I’m keeping you from 
your friends in the wardroom ; they’!] 
be expecting you this forenoon.” [| 
was dismissed. 

We turned up at Auckland twice 
a year, at Christmas for the Summer 
Race Week, although we tried to 
pretend our visit was in the normal 
course of duty; in the winter for 
our annual docking before going up 
to the islands. And we sailed each 
time with a fresh lot of boys from 
the Philomel. The youngsters I had 
first known were now able seamen, 
and the proportion of trained New 
Zealand ratings in our ship’s company 
was steadily, if slowly, growing. It 
was old Wells’s dream to see a ship 
manned entirely by New Zealanders 
of his own training, and he spoke 
as if, once this had been achieved, 
the Royal Navy would have nothing 
more to worry about. 

So the years went by and we cruised 
all round New Zealand and the islands 
of the Pacific. We saw the snow- 
capped Southern Alps on a clear 
day from thirty miles out, so that it ’ 
looked as if they rose sheer from the 
sea; and the palm trees bending to 
the Trade Winds on the coral beaches 
of Tahiti. We caught swordfish and 
rainbow trout; or barracudas and 
water-snakes. We drank cider in 
the orchards of the South Island, 
kava in Fiji, and iced water with 
the Americans at Pago Pago while 
it rained. We played golf against 
the Gentlemen of Canterbury at Christ- 
church, and netball against a Samoan 
girls’ school in Apia. We flirted and 
sailed away, and our bachelors’ club 
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lost two members at a double naval 
wedding in Hawke’s Bay. But every 
time we got back to Auckland there 
was old Wells, with his drill-book 
salute and his list of boys ready for 
sea—as brisk and keen as ever. 

My relief was so late in arriving 
on the station from U.K. that I 
overlapped another commission in 
the Philomel. When I went to pay 
a final call on the day I left for home 
I found a new training officer—a 
stranger. He was a silent, rather 
gloomy customer. 

* And what do you think of Wells?” 
Iasked, hoping to get him going. 

“Wells ?’’ he replied casually, “Oh, 
Wells. We had to get rid of him. 
Gone back on pension.” 

He spoke as if he were talking 
about a cook in the ship’s company 
galley. 

“But for God’s sake——!” I 
exclaimed, and went in to see the 
captain, who gave me the whole 
story. 

“You know the laws about book- 
making in this country,’’ he began. 
I did. 

The only way in which anyone 
can have a flutter on a horse in New 
Zealand is to go out to the course 
and back his fancy through the Totali- 
sator—from which the Government 
grabs a decent percentage of the 
takings. There are no bookies on 
the course or off it. That is the law 
of the land and, in theory, & most 
excellent one. In practice, of course, 
New Zealand, being a sporting country 
with horse-racing in the blood of its 
citizens, you can always get your 
money on at ‘‘ Tote’’ odds wherever 
you happen to be: your barber, the 
barman at the club, your waiter at 
the hotel will all be only too pleased 
to place your bet for you with “a 
feller round the corner.” If it were 
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not for these anonymous benefactors 
round the corner, industry and business 
in New Zealand would stop; because 
your New Zealander, who likes his 
bet and is going to have it, would 
be out at the races. Luckily for the 
small country’s prosperity, however, 
almost everyone was content to break 
the law, and no one thought the 
worse of these unofficial safety-valves 
or those who availed themselves of 
their services. 

One day the captain received an 
anonymous letter from which he 
learned, for the first time, that his 
chief instructor, the main pillar of 
the New Zealand Training Service, 
&@ paragon among Chief Petty Officers, 
besides being all these things was 
also the local bookie, and had been 
for years. Being anonymous, this 
communication went into the waste- 
paper basket. But when it was 
followed by a signed complaint, in 
which this Antipodean Gradgrind gave 
chapter and verse and, furthermore, 
pointed out—with a certain amount 
of justification—that someone who 
ran a book—a gambler—one who 
continually broke the law, was no 
fit person to be in charge of youth, 
something plainly had to be done 
about it. The letter ended with the 
threat that if no action were taken, 
then the writer would complain to 
the highest authorities. 

This was a bit of a facer for the 
captain. Whatever he felt about it 
personally he could not afford to have 
a@ public scandal: the good name of 
the Philomel, not to mention his 
own promotion, was at stake. One 
morning after Divisions he saw Wells 
privately in his cabin, and, while 
waiting for Wells to appear—so the 
captain told me—he felt as nervous 
as if he were on the mat himself 
and not his chief instructor. 

L2 
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** Perfectly correct, sir,’ said Wells, 
with dignity, “‘ but I should like to 
point out, sir, that I have always 
paid on the nail in full. Yessir, 
Monday dinner-time, my cheques was 
always posted.” 

“I’m quite certain you have,” 
agreed the captain readily, “‘ but that 
isn’t really the point, and, while I 
have never had a better Chief Petty 
Officer, this is a training establishment, 
and ‘ Caesar’s wife,’ you know ioe 

“I’m not a married man meself, 
sir,’ Wells answered stolidly. Then 
he went on, standing very stiff and 
straight to attention: “‘I can see 
your difficulty, sir, but I ’as me own 
pride. It isn’t as if I'd broken the 
King’s Regulations in any way, and 
I consider what I do ashore, especially 
if conducted in an honourable fashion 
and all according to Hoyle, is me own 
business.”’ 

The captain juggled the keys in his 
pocket and rubbed his chin. There 
was nothing he could say, and Wells 


stood looking him straight in the eye. 

“Tf it’s a matter o’ the Service 
and the Philomel ’ere, I do see how 
things might be a bit awkward-like 


after this complaint.’”’ Wells took 
a deep breath. ‘After all, sir, it’s 


the ship that matters; I can always’ 


look out for meself. Perhaps you 
could see your way to allowing me 
to go back on pension, me having 
been a pensioner for a couple o’ 
years now.” 

Wells had his hand on the. door 
handle when he turned back. 

“T’d take it as a favour, sir, if 
you could let me a the name of 
the public-spirited . fie «MR. 
person what took it on himeclf - 
make this complaint,’ and _ there 
was withering contempt in his voice 
as he chose the word “‘ person.” 

He looked at the signature on the 
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letter and handed it back with a 
chuckle. 

** Might have knowed it, sir. Had 
to stop taking that party’s bets a 
while ago. Been on me black list 
for two years and more. Owes me 
all of thirty quid.” 

Wells quietly disappeared from the 
Philomel. One Monday morning he 
did not turn up, the P.T.I. took his 
place as Chief Instructor at Divisions, 
no explanations were given, and every- 
one thought that Wells had gone 
on leave. It was all done in the 
best of taste. ‘“‘ Hope you like your 
battle waggon,” said the captain as 
he gave me good-bye; “bit different 
from life out here. I'll send your 
chin-chins along to old Wells—he’ll 
be sorry to have missed you.” 

When I came out on deck next 
morning in my liner, New Zealand 
had disappeared below the sharp 
rim of the horizon, and I lost track 
of Wells until a few months later 
I was skimming through an old copy 
of the ‘Auckland Weekly News’ 
up in the smoke and grime of Walker’s 
Naval Yard on the Tyne. The Nelson 
was nearly ready for acceptance trials, 
it was raining outside, and some 
Geordie was making a hellish clatter 
with a pneumatic riveter on a ward- 
room bulkhead. Suddenly my eye 
was caught by a caption under the 
photograph of a group: ‘‘ Devonport 
Sea Scouts,’ it read, ‘‘ Winners of 
the Governor -General’s shield for 
efficiency at the Dominion Competi- 
tions held recently at Wellington.” 
It was a bad photograph, smudged 
and faint, but there, sitting bang 
in the middle, was old Wells—there 
was no mistaking him—with the 
peak of his cap well down over his 
eyes, and a paternal smile. No 
details anywhere in the rest of the 
issue—just that, 
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A couple of years later I heard 
of him again, at Gibraltar this time, 
during @ reception we gave to the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets. 
Being @ host, I handed a drink to 
sme stray two-striper I did not 
know, and discovered that he, too, 
had served in New Zealand. 

“Wells . . . Wells?” he repeated 
vaguely. ‘‘No, doesn’t ring a bell 
somehow.” Then suddenly his face 
cleared: ‘“‘ Half a minute, though. 
Wasn’t he an old bird of a Chief P.O. 
who ran Sea Scouts or something ?”’ 
There was a roar all round us like 
breaking surf, of naval officers talking 
shop, pulling each other’s legs, com- 
paring their respective seniors or 
carrying on conversations where they 
had left them off, perhaps years 
before. 


“Bit of a mystery man,’’ the lieu- 
tenant was shouting above the din, 
with me hanging on his words. ‘‘ Some 
kind of trouble in the Philomel. .. . 


‘Straordinary old chap... . 


Turned 
up at an auction one day where 
our second cutter was up for what 
she’d fetch—so much timber, really— 
we'd damaged her in a hurricane off 
Suva. Bought her for cash—dished 
her up, and damn me if he didn’t 
challenge us to race one day... . 
He and his cadets sixteen miles out 
and back down the Gulf to Motuihi, 
and they saw off our commander, 
who fancied himself. Him and his 
Sea perishing Scouts! We never 
lived that down on the station. Oh, 
Wells, of course, independent sort 
of a chap, yes—bit of a character.” 
Then he wanted to know what our 
sixteen-inch turrets were like and 
how we managed to steer in a seaway, 
with our absurd forecastle—back to 
shop. 


For one reason or another there 
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came a gap of some years when I 
was out of touch with Service gossip, 
but I picked up the trail again on 
the quarter-deck of a cruiser doing 
@ Malta convoy in the middle of 1942, 

We were in that peaceful bit before 
coming abreast of Sardinia, where the 
fun and games always started. A 
few of us were sitting in the sun in 
the lee of the after-screen debating 
idly whether it would be Luftwaffe 
this time or only the Regia Aero- 
nautica, or both. Every few minutes 
the merchantmen on our quarter 
swung lazily round to a new leg of 
the zigzag, the carrier was playing 
about on her own astern, flying off 
aircraft for patrol. We seemed far 
from war in that placid sea. 

** Only three months ago,”’ remarked 
a lieutenant, stretching himself and 
yawning, “I was sitting pretty in 
Auckland with my missus—all tee’d 
up to beat off the Japs; and here 
I am on my way to Malta, with the 
old girl left out there to deal with 
the Yellow Peril by herself. Hell 
of a life, isn’t it ?’’ Nobody answered 
him. 

But I woke up with a jerk. 

“Wells ?”’ he replied, offering me 
a cigarette. “‘Chief G.I., you mean ? 
Know him? My God, I did.” 

The battleship escort away to port, 
the Swordfish just skimming off the 
bows of the carrier, the stolid lines 
of merchantmen all seemed to dis- 
solve, and the brazen glitter on the 
Mediterranean became the sparkle 
off the Waitemata on a summer’s 
morning. We were back on the 
other side of the world. 

Sharp at 8.55 on the morning 
of 2nd September 1939 the sentry 
on the gate of the dockyard at Devon- 
port was startled, and no little awed, 
by the arrival of a majestic figure— 
a Chief Petty Officer in his Number 
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Ones, with the gold badges of a 
Chief Gunner’s Mate on his lapels 
and a row of medals glittering in the 
sunlight. The vision demanded to 
see the captain of the Philomel, adding, 
**T expect he’s waiting for me.” 

** Reckoned as how you’d be need- 
ing all the instructors you can get, 
now this little lot’s come along,” 
said Wells in the captain’s cabin. 
**What with them local R.N.V.R.s 
and all the rest of it. Fit as ever 
I was, and haven’t forgot a word of 
me detail.” 

He was back, as he had gone, 
without any flourish of trumpets, 
yet the ship and the whole base 
seemed to feel his presence at once. 
When nothing very much happened 
at the start and people were inclined 
to be apathetic and slack off, Wells 
took a line of his own and always 
went about with an air of grim purpose. 
*“*Phoney war!” he would snort; 
“no war’s ever phoney at sea— 
least of all this one. D’you think 


old Jerry wasn’t on the top line 
with his U-boats an’ all before he 


touched this lot off?’’ His voice 
would be full of withering scorn. 
“You want to be out with them 
Atlantic convoys, that’s where you 
want to be—winter it is out there, 
ice on the fo’c’sle and the rigging 
frosted like a Christmas cake. Try 
some of that, try a Western Ocean 
gale and a drop of Northern patrol 
in the Denmark Strait—then talk 
to me of a phoney war!’’ Then he 
would give a little cough, adjust the 
set of his cap, and get back to his 
instruction. ‘Class, "Shun! Now 
let’s see if we can’t get it right this 
time. Class, stand at ease! To 
slope arms by numbers on the word 
‘ One.’ ” 

Of course, he had a crack at getting 
to sea, but when he was told that he 
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was worth far more to the side where 
he was he saw the point at once 
and never put in again. He used to 
badger the captain instead for news 
of the Achilles, the New Zealand 
cruiser which almost fulfilled Wells’s 
dream of being manned entirely by 
ratings from the Dominion. But as 
the captain himself had not the 
vaguest idea of her whereabouts, 
Wells had to content himself with 
“surmising’’ where she ought to 
be—which, it seemed, was somewhere 
just off Heligoland. 

On a still, hot day in December, 
when the harbour looked like a sheet 
of milky water and the Ensign hung 
in limp folds from the Philomel’s 
stern, they heard of the Achilles, 
The news of the action with the 
Graf Spee burst upon the world. 
For the first and only time in his 
life Wells lost the thread while giving 
detail, stuttered, stumbled, and had 
to begin again. He was with his 
young New Zealanders off the entrance 
to the Plate, and as three small cruisers 
watched like terriers at a hole, and 
the world waited breathless for the 
end of the drama, old Wells had no 
doubts in his own mind of the out- 
come. He explained at length to 
all who would listen (and everybody 
did) that the Graf Spee hadn’t a snow- 
ball’s chance, how two British cruisers 
would see off any pocket battleship. 
“It isn’t a question of armament, 
but because they ’as to. Ain’t got 
no choice, see ?”’ 

The captain cleared lower deck 
to announce the Graf Spee’s end, 
because he thought it good for morale, 
but when he had finished speaking 
it was a stentorian whisper from old 
Wells which had more effect than 
any announcement: ‘‘ We done it— 
good old Philly,” as if the Hzeter 
and the Ajax had not been there at 
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all. Then he coughed and turned 
very red at having forgotten himself. 

But when the Achilles visited Auck- 
land, arriving to a dizzier reception 
by far than had greeted the Special 
Service Squadron, old Wells would 
not go on board. He didn’t believe 
in people pushing theirselves forward, 
he said, and anyhow they didn’t 
want to be bothered with an old sea- 
gull like himself over there—and 
nobody could budge him. But a 
leading seaman with a couple of 
badges and half a dozen sunburned, 
fit-looking A.B.s escaped from the 
ceremonial and junketing long enough 
to pay @ call on the Philomel, and it 
was the happiest moment of his 
life when they made straight for him 
and greeted him like an old friend. 
He asked very few questions, just 
stood there nodding his head and 
beaming, with an occasional dig at 
one or other of them over some 
incident when they, too, were boys 
in white shorts with black stockings. 
“Now you know how,” he said as 
they were leaving, “‘there’s nothing 
to stop you doing it again.” 

The war became unreal again as 
soon as the Achilles sailed, but Wells 
cured that empty feeling she left 
behind her by starting up extra 
classes in the dog-watches, “‘so as 
you'll be able to catch up with ’er 
all the sooner,” he explained; and 
somehow he kept his Sea Scouts going 
into the bargain. How he managed 
it all no one knew; for he was an 
oldish man now, and, though he had 
not gone bald like so many sailors, 
the hair under his cap when he lifted 
it for a second was snowy - white. 
“Getting like Mount Egmont,” he 
used to say. 

You would not have thought him 
old to see him getting round the 
base, which had expanded as the 
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war dragged on. There was a naval 
hospital now on top of the cliff above 
the yard; they had covered the old 
recreation ground with huts for extra 
accommodation and built new grounds 
out beyond the hospital, and there 
was even talk of shifting the training 
out of it altogether, to an island 
some eight miles down the Gulf. 
Shy, awkward youths shed their 
civilian clothes to depart some weeks 
later, very proud of themselves with 
their bags and hammocks, no one 
knew where. It was like the produc- 
tion line in a modern factory, and if 
those who worked on the line some- 
times found it monotonous, Wells 
never seemed to. Perhaps he gave 
himself so much to do that he had 
no time to think about it. 

But when Japan attacked and 
came surging south until it looked 
as if the Dominion itself might be 
invaded, he found time from somewhere 
to act as an instructor to the local 
Home Guard. Late into the evening 
in dance-halls or the sheds in the 
yard he tried to get middle-aged busi- 
ness men of comfortable girth to 
remember a little of what they had 
first learned on Gallipoli or in France 
twenty-five years before. He gave 
up his Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days, and when the threat loomed 
closer helped them site and dig 
trenches for the defence of Auckland. 
He insisted on taking them out for 
night exercises when they manned 
the trenches and practised schemes 
to repel invasion. 

During one of these it clouded 
over suddenly, and that relentless 
sub-tropical Auckland rain poured 
down for hours—and Wells, in order 
to set an example, had come without 
a coat. He was there until the 
exercise was over, being the last 
man home. A couple of days later 
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he was missing from Divisions, which 
was much the same as if the Philomel 
herself were adrift. They took him 
to the hospital up the hill, and the 
P.M.O. muttered gloomily to the 
captain something about ‘‘ Pneumonia 
on top of an overstrained constitu- 
tion.” People went about the base 
speaking in whispers. 

When the lieutenant went up to 
see Wells they had the screens round 
him, but he tried to sit up in bed 
(to “attention,” as it were) until 
the nurse put a hand on his shoulder 
and he lay back panting. 

“Seems stupid to be took like 
this in the middle of a war an’ all, 
don’t it, sir?—and especially after 
playing at soldiers,” he said cheerfully. 

But when he had listened to the 
latest news of all his classes and 
the nurse was signalling the visitor 
that it was time he went, old Wells 
beckoned with his head in the way 
a sailor does when he has some tit- 
bit of news to impart. 

The lieutenant bent down. 

“Tf I was you, sir,” Wells was 
speaking with difficulty, “‘I’d give 
the old gun-carriage a bit of a doin’ 
over; might be wanted one of these 
days, and we don’t want to be caught 
on the ’op.” He gave a slow wink 
at his visitor. ‘“‘And them wheels 
could do with a scrape afore they 
gets another coat o’ varnish; was 
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only sayin’ so to meself the other 
day when I spotted it in the drill 
shed.”’ 

When they took him up the wind. 
ing road to a cemetery overlooking 
the harbour, the gun-carriage would 
have passed even his inspection. The 
guard fired three volleys, and the 
bugler sounded the Last Post as he 
had never blown it before, until its 
long sobbing notes echoed down the 
hill and all round the base, and were 
even heard by the quartermaster under 
the poop of the old Philomel. Then, 
following the detail which he had so 
often taught himself, the band played 
** bright and cheerful ’’ airs on the way 
down the hill back to the ship. 


A crackling noise which developed 
into a tinny bugle-call from the 
quarter-deck loud-speaker brought us 
back to the Mediterranean. 

* Action! So soon? What the 
hell ?’’ exclaimed the lieutenant, and 
we reached the bridge together, still 
talking. 

My companion leaned towards me 
as we stood at the back of the bridge 
focusing our glasses— 

“No, packed up his bookie’s busi- 
ness directly the war started; only 
odds Wells’d ever lay after that 
were on our beating the blighters 
in the end,” he was saying as the 
destroyers on our screen opened fire. 
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From a four-month journey through 
Finland I have no warmer memories 
than of the days I spent with a peasant 
family in the eastern province of 
Savolax, on an island near Punkaharju, 
that queer, snake-like ridge of pine 
trees which the evening sun turns into 
red phalanxes of spears and in which 
golden orioles utter their rich triple- 
noted whistle all through the white 
nights of summer. 

There is no better way of getting to 
know a people than by working with 
them; remain a guest and you see 
only an incomplete side of their life, 
but work with them on the stony, 
back-breaking land, sweat with them 
at the harvest under the burning 
northern sun, milk their poll-headed, 
hardy white cattle in the little fields 
that have been won so bitterly from 
the forest, and you discover so many 
more aspects of human experience. 
Though I was sorry to be leaving these 
slow, hospitable Savolax farmers, I 
think perhaps the last day of all was 
the pleasantest. 

We were up before sunrise to con- 
tinue the threshing, and already in the 
middle of that Finnish August you 
could smell the autumn stealing through 
the forest, but in the red barn with its 
sagging roof of pine-bark we were 
soon warm enough wielding the heavy 
flails whose swingels felt like iron bars 
to my untrained muscles. Yet there 
was something satisfying about that 
ancient work. Here was another 
process of earth. First, the surly soil 
had been ploughed; the seed sown ; 
snow and sun had nursed it; when 
the rye was thick and golden, some so 
heavily eared that it bowed wearily to 
the ground, sickle and scythe had 


reaped it; the day before yesterday, 
after the lingering custom of some 
Savolax farms, Paavo and his hired 
man, Juhani, had hung the sheaves in 
the beams and smoked it many hours 
to dry it out, for which purpose there 
was @ permanent brick stove in one 
corner of the gloomy barn; and now 
the dusty threshing. . . . 

Each process brought the peasants 
nearer to their sturdy black bread— 
bread which we in our ignorance 
imagine to be a hardship to eat, but 
which is incomparably healthier than 
the feeble bread of Western Europe. 

I cannot pretend to have been 
reluctant when Kyllikki, Paavo’s wife, 
having fed her three-month-old baby, 
came to take my place for a while; 
for I was slow and unused to the 
work, and after two hours every sinew 
in my body cried for mercy; so I 
surrendered my flail and sat on the 
threshold to watch. 

They threshed in pairs, Paavo and 
Juhani together, taciturn young men 
in tattered blue shirts and crushed 
leather boots, and Kyllikki and Aunt 
Helvi, a white-kerchiefed, middle-aged 
woman, handsome in a robust, earthy 
way. Kyllikki was a girl of unusual 
beauty ; unusual, partly because such 
beauty could match such strength, and 
partly because she was of that sur- 
prising type sometimes encountered 
in Finland: again and again the flat 
high cheek-bones, bridgeless Jittle nose, 
coarse, lumpish face ; then, suddenly, 
a girl like Kyllikki, with fine, oval 
face, small, well-made features, hair 
pale as oats, blue eyes like the speed- 
well that grows among the oats, and 
that lovely, sunburnt complexion which 
often turns even plainness into beauty. 
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Like her namesake in Kalevala, the 
ancient Finnish folk-epic, Kyllikki 
** grew most graceful.” 

The threshing had an even, steady 
rhythm—thump one, thump _ two, 
thump one, thump two—and the 
sheaves, gay with corn-flowers, rustled 
in response. Men and women had a 
deceptively easy, almost lazy action, 
for it was hard work for wrists and 
arms and shoulders. At an angle of 


about forty degrees from the body, 


they lifted the handle or handstaff 
slightly above the shoulder, and, 
swinging over the swingel which was 
attached by an iron bolt between the 
slotted top of the handstaff, they let 
its own weight carry it down flat. 
They worked upright, bending forward 
only slightly, and the secret of it all 
was timing and rhythm. 

They gave each floorful of rye an 
hour’s threshing, turning it over mid- 
way, and when it was done the sheaves 
were bundled up with ropes of straw 
deftly spliced and twisted by Juhani 
after damping them at the well. 
Then the litter or ‘cavings’ were 
swept up above the grain with birch 
whisks, the grain was combed through 
with a caving-rake to which a whisk 
was attached, and when the resulting 
litter had been brought to the surface 
and also swept, another avalanche of 
golden, merrily rustling sheaves was 
loosed from the beams and spread 
evenly round the floor. And again 
the simple rhythm, while the air of the 
barn grew heavier with dust. 

All the hot day the work went on, 
except when we stopped for coffee or 
the mid-day meal, or when Marjatta, 
@ Carelian evacuee, brought Kyllikki’s 
baby, and Kyllikki sat outside and fed 
him among the harebells and scabious 
and brilliant hawkbit that glittered 
like tiny shards of the sun itself. 
Martins and swallows harried the 
insects, and scores of Camberwell 
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Beauties, the commonest butterfly of 
Finland, basked on the warm rocks. 
Then back to the threshing, “for 
honest labour has a lovely swing.” 
Up and down, up and down, impas.- 
sively, tirelessly they worked. 

At last, late in the afternoon, all the 
rye was threshed. The grain was 
pushed and shovelled into a corner 
and the grey winnowing - machine 
dragged forth. While Paavo turned 
the handle that worked the wooden 
fans, Juhani shovelled the grain on to 
the feeding-board and thence through 
to the wire sifting-trays. The machine 
groaned and whistled and rumbled ; 
the chaff flew out in gusts into the 
adjoining compartment of the barn 
and danced gleefully in shafts of sun- 
light that poured through cracks in the 
weather-boards, and at the foot of the 
machine the true grain hissed out in a 
cascade. Here was tomorrow’s bread, 
and it meant much to these simple 
earthfolk. Lovingly they let it pour 
through their fingers or took a mouth- 
ful to test its goodness. Here was life 
itself in a way the townsman could 
never fully comprehend. 

On her knees before the cascade of 
grain, Kyllikki changed the troughs 
and emptied them into the sacks which 
Aunt Helvi held open. From time to 
time the young men anxiously exam- 
ined the stream of chaff lest too much 
rye should be wasted; for when you 
fight the forest and the granite of 
Finland for your daily bread, every 
grain is precious. 

The winnowing was an easy climax 
to the work and was done in an hour 
or so. Now all was quiet ; the air was 
clean, the floor swept ; no longer the 
monotonous thump of flail (which 
might have been the heart-beat of the 
earth itself) nor the plaint of the 
winnowing-machine. While the women 
tidied up, the men sat on the sacks, 
coated with dust, tired but content. 
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From a hectare of rye they had got 
about thirty hundredweight of grain. 
And “ Hueva!’’ the grain was good. 
Tomorrow they would row with it to 
the miller. 

Juhani smoked his almost stemless 
pipe; Paavo the boss rolled an evil- 
smelling cigarette in a strip of news- 
paper and puffed contentedly. 

And now to get clean in sauna ; for 
the smoke of the bath-house chimney 
was eddying merrily across the pad- 
dock. 

Mest foreigners know sauna only in 
the public bath-houses of Helsinki and 
other towns, where you are soaped and 
scrubbed and washed most thoroughly 
by impassive but determined old 
women with hands permanently crinkly, 
like Mr Toad’s when he undertook the 
bargewoman’s laundry. I know one 
horrified Englishman who barricaded 
himself in when he found a Finnish 
granny, impervious to his nakedness, 
advancing resolutely upon him, 
serubbing-brush at the ready. The 
experience, though certainly one to be 
added to your collection of curiosities, 
is not to be compared to the real 
sauna of the Finnish countryside, 
where bathing is a heroic ritual carried 
out in a little red wooden temple 
which the Finns regard with a mixture 
of reverence and affection. The Finns 
like to boast of their endurance, and in 
this respect their two greatest weapons 
are wholemeal bread and sauna. 

Paavo’s bath-house, a hundred yards 
nearer the lake, from which his brother 
’ Pirrto and cousin Vaéiné were now 
dragging their seine net glittering with 
fish, consisted of a single-storey hut 
with a tiny balcony and divided into 
two rooms. In the first of these we 
quickly threw off our dusty clothes, 
then entered the second and larger 
room, @ low-ceilinged place with three 
tiers of benches, reached by wooden 
steps, running round two of the walls. 
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In the corner by the door was a five- 
foot mound of large granite stones 
already heated almost to cracking 
point by a fire let in under them and 
lighted a couple of hours beforehand 
by Paavo's grandmother. She had 
come down to the barn during the 
afternoon to ask if we wanted her to 
prepare sauna. ‘“‘ Naturally we do. 
What a question!’ retorted Paavo. 
“Even the Englishman is dirty from 
watching. . . .’’ The Finnish peasants 
never finish a dirty job without a 
bath, and in the haymaking days, for 
example, the sauna fire is scarcely let 
out. 

Next to the ‘ fireplace’ was a stone 
copper full of hot water for washing 
afterwards, and near that a tub of cold 
water from which we each took a 
bucketful. 

Naked, Paavo and I sat on the top- 
most bench, where the heat is always 
best; and after throwing several 
bailers of hot. water on to the stones, 
Juhani clambered up beside us. The 
hissing that issued from the stones 
was expressive of the fierce heat which 
instantly rose to the ceiling and 
descended on our bowed heads. The 
steam in a good sauna, dry and in- 
visible, hits you like a blow on the 
back of the neck and envelops you 
entirely: you gasp and choke, feel 
that you cannot endure it; sweat and 
condensation begin to pour from you ; 
the heat burns into every pore. 

‘More steam!’’ demanded Paavo, 
and Juhani leapt down nimbly and 
flung more water on the indignant 
stones. ‘‘ Then,’ to quote Kalevala 
again :— 

“Then he raised a warmth like honey, 

Raised a heat as sweet as honey, 


From the heated stones he raised it, 
From the glowing stones he raised it.” 


Thus we sat, elbows on knees, heads 
dangling, occasionally splashing cool 
water on to face and neck, while the 
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heat grew more and more intense ; 
and presently we began to beat our- 
selves with the bundles of birch that 
Kyllikki had cut for us at the edge of 
the forest and which all this time had 
been steeping in our buckets. Because 
it is more easily found, the Finns 
generally use birch for their bath- 
switches, but hazel is better, for it is 
sweet-scented, oilier, and softer: the 
thrashing stirs the blood, cleans and 
strengthens ‘the skin, and a sauna 
without a bath-switch is like an egg 
without salt... . Considering the 
skin comprises about one-fifteenth of 
the weight of the body (in other words, 
I, for example, carry over ten pounds 
of it) and is one of the most important 
organs, we pay scant attention to it: 
we would do well to have sauna in 
England ; for in general it is infinitely 
better than the dangerous hot bath so 
many of us immerse ourselves in day 
after day, making us languid and 
weakening our resistance. 

As it was my last day, the taciturn 


Paavo paid me the greatest of com- 
pliments by thrashing my back for 


me, and I in turn did his. Never 
decline a beating in a Finnish bath— 
it is a mark of great esteem. Blood- 
brotherhood could not be closer. 

“Enough !”’ grunted Paavo. “I’m 
for the lake!’ and, followed by 
Juhani and myself, loped barefoot and 
naked through the ruck and rubble of 
the pine trees to the chaotic little 
jetty where we leapt one by one into 
the icy, cobalt waters of the lake. 
Steel could have no better tempering ! 

Around us little fish fled in panic, 
drawing trails of light behind them ; 
in the tall reeds of the shore a wild 
duck sedately conducted her growing 
family out of range, though I think she 
would have done so even had we been 
wearing bathing costumes; from the 
dark forest came the clonk of cow- 
bells... . 
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Then back through the scented 
pine trees, with angry wood-ants crawl- 
ing over our feet, to the bath-house for 
more steam and a final scrubbing that 
would have horrified me as a small boy, 

Whether sauna originated in Fin- 
land, I do not know, but a form of it 
is certainly known in other countries ; 
I have had it in Moscow, for example, 
and up to the eighteenth century it 
was as widespread in Sweden as it is 
in Finland today—indeed, the Swedish 
word for Saturday means ‘ bath-day’ ; 
but instead of realising that it was 
one of the healthiest and most strength- 
ening habits imaginable, the ignorant 
doctors of the time condemned the 
bath-house as unhygienic, and the 
steam-bath died out in Sweden until 
recently. As it happens, there is no 
cleaner place in a Finnish farm than 
sauna, and even today in the remote 
countryside women still have their 
confinements in the bath-house, though 
this custom, apart from the question 
of hygiene, is a throwback to the 
days when sauna was regarded as a 
holy place in which a woman would be 
protected from evil spirits. 

Even Albrecht Diirer in the fifteenth 
century knew about it, possibly through 
Swedish-Finnish soldiery fighting on 
the continent during the various 
ambitious wars of the Swedish kings, 
and he has a grotesque and satirical 
‘** Picture of Sauna”’ full of lumpish, 
potato-nosed men and women grinning 
with delight at the pleasures of the 
steam-bath en famille. 

In that state of mental and physical 
exaltation that sauna induces, we 
went home, past a little roan calf 
curled up beneath red-currant bushes 
gleaming with rich translucid clusters 
(were they berries or jewels ?), past 
gooseberry bushes and ‘apple trees 
weighed down with fruit, past the cool 
well with its long dipping beam, and 
into the courtyard of dishevelled 
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grass surrounded by a collection of 
seven or eight outhouses. 

Perhaps it was originally owing to 
the plenitude of timber, but every 
Finnish farm, however small, has a 
galaxy of little outhouses and store- 
houses, which gives it a populous air : 
there is an outhouse for almost every- 
thing, for sauna, for tools, for hay, for 
wood, for food, for clothes, and so on, 
sometimes of demure grey weathered 
logs, but usually painted with red 
ochre which gaily brightens the winter 
wilderness of snow. 

In summer Finnish girls still keep 
to the tradition of sleeping in one of 
these storehouses, partly because they 
are cooler than the house itself, but 
also because the Finnish summer, 
lovely though it is, so quickly vanishes, 
and it is too precious not to make the 
utmost of it. 

Marjatta, Paavo’s Carelian farm- 
girl, had her summer dwelling in the 
upper floor of the red barn high up 
among pines and birches: at one end 
of the floor, above the threshing-shed, 
was a workshop in which Pirrto was 
making a sledge; bundles of last 
year’s flax were stored there too, and 
racks of birch leaves for winter sheep- 
feed ; at the other end was Marjatta’s 
little summer room with her ikon 
gleaming in the right-hand corner ; for 
most of the Carelians, scattered now 
all over Finland, belong to the Greek- 
Catholic Church. She had brought her 
books there too, and one of them was 
a translation of ‘The Good Earth.’ 
There was something strangely pleas- 
ing about this Finnish farmgirl reading 
a story of Chinese peasants on the 
other side of the earth where also life 
is @ constant struggle against the soil. 

Paavo Ikonen was a good farmer 
and comparatively well off, for his 
needs were smal]. He had about 
thirty hectares of land, two-thirds of 
it forest, the rest fields; half a dozen 
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cows, Ayrshires and Finnish Polls, the 
latter small and hardy, but each pro- 
ducing Jess than five hundred gallons 
@ year; a couple of horses, one of 
them a mare whose week-old foal had 
just died ; sheep, a dozen or so, taken 
out by rowing-boat for the summer 
grazing on one of the neighbouring 
islands of Lake Pihjalavesi, Rowan- 
water; a pig, which was usually in 
trouble of one sort or another ; wheat, 
rye, potatoes, flax. Some of the flax 
the peasants. used themselves; the 
rest found its way into the mills of 
Tampere. No holy day could have 
been kept more strictly than the day 
on which the flax was sown—*‘‘ when 
the birdcherry blooms’’ was an iron 
rule. In July the blue-and-white 
flowers of the flax appear; late in 
August it is ready to be pulled and 
‘beaten,’ then left to soak in the 
nearest lake for two or three weeks, 
and afterwards spread in the fields to 
bleach. .. . 

And so, heralded by the inevitable 
magpies, we came into the pleasant 
white house with its deep-grey roof 
and welcoming porch. 

Much of the ground-floor of the 
house, bigger than other farmhouses 
on the island, was taken up by a vast, 
handsome, typical living -room, the 
tupa of Savolax, round three walls of 
which ran. benches, while in the centre 
wall was an immense, cowled, white- 
washed range with neat little curtains 
which were drawn when it was not in 
use. In summer the range was used 
infrequently, for most of the cooking 
was done on a smaller wood-stove in 
the kitchen; in winter, however, it 
was never out of use, and during a 
cracking frost Juhani would sleep 
up in the snug niche between wall and 
sloping cowl, for it was the warmest 
place in the house. 

From the sturdy beams of pine that 
supported the low ceiling hung poles 
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on which round, flat, hard ryebread 
was strung; in the window-sills ger- 
aniums and fuchsias and nasturtiums 
lit up the room with their quiet flames. 

When we went in, Rakel, Paavo’s 
grandmother, a massive, stern old 
woman who might have been carved 
from her native granite, was sitting 
barefoot in the rocking-chair, listening 
intently to a Lutheran sermon on the 
radio, and would not speak to us until 
it had finished. 

Presently, while we waited for the 
evening meal, she set to work at her 
spinning-wheel, using wool from the 
farm’s own sheep. Sometimes these 
sheep were shorn thrice in a year and 
yielded an average of three kilo- 
grammes, each kiJo giving about seven 
hundred grammes of pure wool. 

Merrily whirred the spinning-wheel ; 
up and down went the old woman’s 
bulbous foot, while the skilful hands, 
strong as a man’s, played out the grey- 
white wool. Out in the courtyard the 
grasshoppers plied their own peculiar 
spinning. 

And now Marjatta was ringing the 
bell for supper, and you would have 
thought she was ringing it for a church 
service: it was a fine bell with a bold 
note and was hung high up on a 
scaffold at the end of the house; for 
usually it had to summon the family 
from afar—and in they came now, 
barefoot, hungry, sunburnt, from lake 
and field and forest, the work done, 
the flails put away, the milk taken to 
the ferry, the fishing-nets hung on the 
storehouse eaves to dry; and when 
Paavo had muttered grace we sat 
down to the good plain food for which 
they themselves had toiled so hard to 
wrest from the stubborn earth. 

It was inevitable that Paavo’s 
mother should have made a specially 
large Kalakukko, ‘Fish-cock,’ the 
national dish of Savolax, a pie—no 
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ordinary pie, however ordinary it 
sounds—made mainly of muikku, small 
white-fish sweet as the vendace you 
find in some Scottish lochs, and with 
pieces of pork and slices of potato, 
and the whole enclosed top and 
bottom in a thin brown crust which 
in itself was a pleasure to eat. There 
was, too, rieska, a round thin batter 
baked on a cabbage leaf, though the 
part of the cabbage seemed to be 
merely esthetic; a smooth bilberry 
porridge; good hard ryebread that 
gave the teeth something to bite on; 
a@ dish of curds; fresh whortleberries 
gleaming like red enamel beads; and, 
because in that hard life nothing that 
nature provided must be wasted, mare’s 
milk; for as the foal had died so young, 
Paavo had been obliged to milk the 
mare. Her milk was good, sweeter 
than cow’s milk, not so creamy, but 
containing more calcium; for a horse 
grows more rapidly than a cow. 

So we ate our supper and talked 
little ; for we were hungry and there 
was @ time for everything. 


I was sorry to leave these Finnish 
peasants. At first sight they are slow, 
surly, suspicious ; but when they lose 
their shyness they are, like all the 
simple folk of the earth, ungrudging 
in their hospitality. 

In ‘ The Bronze Horseman,’ Pushkin 
calls the Finn “‘ the unhappy stepson 
of nature,” and certainly his life is a 
grim and never-ending struggle against 
@ soil as obstinate as himself; but 
again, like that same earth which 
beneath its harsh exterior nurtures the 
grain and the fruit, so the Finnish 
peasant conceals a warmth of feeling 
that is not to be discovered merely by 
passing the time of day with him: it 
is necessary to live with him and work 
with him: like the soil of his own 
land, he needs coaxing. 
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I GOT MY MONEY’S WORTH. 


BY HERBERT WRIGHT. 


I pi think of writing to apologise, 
pleading inability to attend. But, as 
my wife pointed out, we had only 
recently returned to this country after 
twenty-six years in China and the 
whole English scene was new to us. 
We were shockingly ignorant of the 
common-places of English life and 
she thought it might be interesting 
to go. 

So we went, both of us. 

“Better be there in good time,” 
I told her, “or there may not be 
seats. Do you think I should set 
the alarm-clock, just in case?” She 
thought not. 

We got there comfortably with 
five minutes to spare, slid quietly 
into two narrow straight-backed seats 
on the back bench, and looked round. 
A clock ticked with slow composure. 
Ten twenty-six, said its clean white 
face. Everyone sat quietly. We 
were lucky to get those last two seats. 
A pleasant room on the whole, if a 
trifle severe. The walls were panelled 
with the same light wood as the 
good plain benches, and a pale autumn 
sun slanted through the east windows. 

Ten twenty-eight. Someone coughed 
and stirred; someone whispered. It 
was extraordinarily like a Quaker 
Meeting just settling down. And 


there, in keeping, at the head of the 


Meeting was the Ministers’ Gallery, 
empty as yet. A long table down 
the middle of the room was occupied 
by a few men, and there were one 
or two other unfamiliar fittings. 

“ What’s that ?”” whispered my wife. 

“ That’s for me, presently,” I replied. 
“ But hush! What’s coming now ?” 

It was a police constable bearing 


three very dead birds and a sporting 
gun. He placed them on the floor, 
retired, and returned with a large 
bundle of odds and ends of wood. 

Ten thirty. A door at the head 
of the Meeting opened, and everybody 
stood up. We, too. The Ministers 
entered and took their seats, and we 
all sat down again. One of the gentry, 
I judged, and a retired business man, 
a local worthy, and an earnest little 
lady in grey with a hat to match 
of the type which may be termed 
neat and serviceable. The Clerk was 
at a table of his own just beneath 
them, and no fewer than ten police- 
men stood around, all spruced and 
polished to perfection but helmetless, 
and therefore strangely human-looking 
for once. My own particular constable 
was among them. He had met us in 
the lobby and had done his best to 
make me feel at home. 

“You may have to wait a bit,” 
he had said. “ There’ll be applications 
and so forth to deal with first, but 
you'll find it all quite interesting, I 
expect, seeing as you say it’s all new 
to you, like.” 

It was, as I had told him that 
evening a week ago when he had 
dropped in for a chat and a cigarette 
and to serve the summons. That 
was why we had come. It was forty- 
odd years since I had last come under 
serious police displeasure, and even 
then, petrifying as the experience was 
to a small boy, it had only been a 
matter of a pea-shooter, the eye of 
an enthroned and passing brewer’s 
drayman, and the very large policeman 
he had called in to administer an 
impromptu dressing-down. Thus, now 
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that the opportunity offered, it had 
seemed full time to learn for oneself 
something of how a Magistrate’s Court 
worked and how it felt to stand in 
the dock—if that was the right term 
and the customary procedure. 

So here we were: que messieurs les 
assassins commencent | 

The Chairman cleared his throat 
and the Clerk rose. Mr So-and-so 
applied for the transfer of a licence 
to his name. An hotel asked for an 
extension of hours for the Regatta 
Week. Yes, yes; I think that can 
be granted, can it not ? Mutual smiles, 
thanks and withdrawals, and we settled 
down to the real business of the day. 

First, fourteen cases of unpaid rates, 
with the Rural District Council seek- 
ing orders for distraint. One Larkins 
headed the list. 

““Samuel Larkins?” inquired the 
Clerk. 

“Samuel Larkins!” repeated a 
constable at the door in a loud voice. 

*“ Samuel Larkins!!” shouted a 


distant voice away in the corridors 
outside. 


Mr Larkins arose from a bench to 
the left and wandered uncertainly 
forward. He was an elderly man, 
with a bovine face and an air of 
dejection. He was understood to say 
he was deaf. 

The Council representative at the 
centre table recited his misdeeds. 
Rates amounting to two pounds seven 
and elevenpence, your Honour, plus 
special rate of four shillings and four- 
pence, making so much in all for the 
period so-and-so, demanded on such 
andsuch a date, re-demanded in August, 
and so forth. No offer to pay; the 
Council now therefore sought an order 
for distraint. 

Heavens ! 
dull ; 
come ! 


This was going to be 
thirteen similar cases still to 
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Dull? Not a bit of it! 

Had Mr Larkins anything to say, 
inquired the Chairman. 

Mr Larkins, still informally occupy- 
ing the floor, had quite a lot to say. 
Business had been bad owing to 
something the Government had or 
had not done on or near his land 
and he had had no compensation. 
““T think perhaps it would be better 
if you took the stand,” interrupted 
the Chairman, ‘‘and then you can 
give any evidence you wish in proper 
manner.” 

With Mr Larkins in the witness- 
box, looking very like a stalled ox, 
and the oath with some difficulty 
administered, he was addressed by the 
Council representative. Did he agree 
the facts as again recited? Mr 
Larkins continued to gaze at nothing. 

“He’s asking you a question,” 
said the magistrate at the end of the 
Bench nearest the box. 

“Ts he?” said Mr Larkins. “I’m 
afraid I’m a bit hard of hearing. 
Ask him to come nearer, will you? 
Up here.” And Mr Larkins, the 
Clerk, the prosecution, and such of 
the Bench as could crane near enough 
went into a semi-private conclave 
with the witness-box as its centre. 

A most unexpected atmosphere, I 
thought. Mr Larkins’s disabilities, 
far from incurring the ire of the 
Court, seemed to have engendered 
goodwill and informality all round. 
No, he said, he hadn’t offered any- 
thing. The Government had spoiled 
his business, and his takings were down 
to nothing, hardly. Ha! H’m!... 
The Bench rose and filed out through 
its little door, followed by the Clerk. 
We rose with them, then seated 
ourselves again, and there was a few 
minutes’ pause. The door opened 
again. Up we got; down we sat. 

“The Justices have decided to 
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adjourn your case for a month in the 
hope that you will be able to arrive 
at some composition before then. 
We all know that times are hard, 
but public services must be maintained, 
and someone’s got to pay for them, you 
know. Think it over and see what 
can be done.” 

Mr Larkins shrugged his shoulders, 
stepped down, and drifted out of 
Court. 

“Walter Tinsley !” 

Mr Tinsley, apple -cheeked and 
gaitered, was a resolute party who 
lived in Yeoman’s Lane. No, he 
hadn’t paid his rates and he wasn’t 
going to, not until the Council did 
something for their money. “‘ Out 
my way we’ve got no gas, no electri- 
city, no sewage, no anything. Cess- 
pools—that’s what we’ve got; always 
going wrong and having to be cleaned 
out. For ten years back they’ve 
promised us gas and sewage, but 
promises is all we get. And another 
thing . . .” There were several other 


things that aggrieved Mr Tinsley. 
“Yes, yes. I think we take your 


point. You have made it fully clear. 
However, these are not matters ” 

But Mr Tinsley had not finished 
yet and was not going to be put off 
by any mere magistrate. 

“And there’s another thing, if 
you'll allow me a moment more, sir. 
Garbage, your Honour. Now take 
my garbage. For months and 
months——”’ 

Politely, but firmly, the Bench 
* declined to take Mr Tinsley’s garbage. 
“ An order for distraint will be made.” 

Mr Tinsley departed, apparently 
well satisfied. After all, he had said 
@ good mouthful and got a number 
of things off his chest. 

But how admirable! I thought. No 
doubt he’s very wrong, but I’m all 
for Mr Tinsley and his like, within 
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reason. For how sound and sturdy 
and free a country must be when its 
common man, in mistaken defence 
of his rights, defies without fear the 
law and all its processes! And, 
equally, how admirable the Bench— 
those four unpaid public servants— 
and the other minions and appurten- 
ances of the law, in their imperturb- 
ability, their good nature, and their 
tolerance at this petty wasting of their 
time! Eleven thirty already: how 
long is their day’s work going to be 
at this rate, and when do I come 
on? However, it’s all unexpectedly 
interesting, certainly for the first 
time, though I imagine that the 
novelty would soon pall. 

‘“‘ Hannah Midgeley !” 

An insignificant and plaintive little 
woman, Mrs Midgeley. She gave 
the appearance of having scrubbed a 
great many floors in her life, and all 
to no avail. And so indeed it appeared. 

Mrs Midgeley hadn’t paid her rates 
and she, too, wasn’t going to so long 
as the Council tipped and burnt its 
refuse in that pit only fifty yards 
from her back door. She gave a 
sad picture of dirty paper blowing 
through the house, smoke so you can’t 
hang the washing out for days on end, 
and rats and mice and all manner of 
vermin rampant in the house. 

“Crickets, too. Such a noise as 
you never heard! I’ve killed seventy- 
three in the last two months, sir, 
and Lord alone knows how many 
there are still. Like living in a bird- 
cage, it is. Really, I don’t know 
how I can carry on.’”’ Mrs Midgeley 
was on the verge of tears. Or, possibly, 
so she wished us to gather. 

** Well, well, well,” said the Chair- 
man. ‘ We all know the Council is 
very inefficient, but I’m afraid you'll 
have to take all that up with them. 
Meanwhile an order will be made.” 
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Mrs Midgeley returned to her seat 
beside us. “I don’t know what I’m 
going to do, I’m sure,” she whispered. 
“Tt was true what I told him. 
Seventy-three. I counted every one 
of ’em.” 

Next, Mr Lawson and nine others, 
all who had refused payment because 
a former rebate had now been dis- 
allowed. Evidence was given that 
the Council was within its rights. 
Orders made, with the mild remark 
that had the Council seen fit to explain 
the reasons for the disallowances 
earlier, and to the ratepayers direct, 
much trouble might have been saved. 

** General Webb!” 

A most curious case, the General’s, 
with possibly more behind it than we 
knew. A distraint order was sought 
against him for rates for the current 
half-year, ending 30th September. 
Today was Monday, the 29th. The 
General was, understandably, indignant 
in the extreme. Taking the stand, he 
produced a sheaf of papers. 


‘Here, sir, are my rate receipts 
for the past fifteen years, all paid 
punctually on the last day of each 
period. And here, sir, is my cheque 
for the rates which become due 


tomorrow. It is dated tomorrow, 
and, as I have informed the collector, 
it will be duly tendered tomorrow. 
And not before. Why I am brought 
before you today as a debtor for a 
sum which is not yet due passes my 
comprehension, sir. That is all I 
have to say.” 

On the contrary, said the prosecu- 
tion, rates are due within fourteen 
days of demand, and demand had 
been made some months ago. The 
Council had current commitments and 
could not give extended credit to 
ratepayers. 

An order was duly made, and the 
Bench, to my surprise, had no com- 
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ments to make on the apparent waste 
of its time. The General marched 
out, perhaps to prepare for a siege. 

That was the end of the Council’s 
cases and there was a general rustle 
in Court. Mrs Midgeley fidgeted with 
her shopping basket and whispered 
something to a policeman. 

“Of course you can go,” he said. 
“What are you staying for ? ” 

“Oh,” she said, “I was waiting 
to hear how much he was going to 
fine me,” and went. Poor Mrs 
Midgeley. 

In the charge-box, or the dock— 
I never learnt its name—stood a man 
in tattered mackintosh, George Day ; 
summoned by his separated wife 
for arrears of maintenance. Out of 
work for several weeks; couldn't 
pay. But surely the arrears were 
much in excess of his lost wages? 
Yes, but he had learned things about 
his wife; could he have a private 
hearing ? Not just now, but perhaps 
if he came back at six o’clock he 
could be heard. (What a day for 
the Bench!) In the meantime had 
he seen the Probation Officer at all ? 
No, said a gentleman, rising, but 
he would be glad to go into the matter. 
Adjourned for a month for this good 
purpose. 

Day’s place was taken by a young 
R.A.F. lad. 

A constable entered the box, held 
high the Testament and rattled off, 
all in one breath and at the same 
pitch, both the oath and the curious 
story of how, while on duty at 8.40 
in the evening of Saturday, the 20th, 
he had heard a sound of breaking 
glass and had perceived the accused 
clinging to the top of a lamp standard 
approximately one hundred yards 
distant and with broken glass lying 
at its foot, in consequence of which, 
on the descent of the accused, he had 
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taken his name and address and had 
informed him that he would be 
charged with wilful damage in due 
course. 

The accused, who had pleaded 
Not Guilty, questioned the witness, 
and the most surprising discrepancies 
arose, not the least being an alleged 
hill which, it was suggested, separated 
the two and which, had it existed, 
would have prevented the witness 
from seeing the lamp standard at all. 

The Court was not impressed. 

The accused was understood to 
admit that he happened to have 
been up the lamp standard for no 
particular reason that he could think 
of, and that a glass had been broken 
and a fitting wrenched off at or about 
that time, but he denied that the 
damage had been done by him. 

Found guilty. An officer was per- 
mitted to state that the man had a 
clean military crime-sheet and that 
he considered it impossible that he 
should do such a thing, normally. 
Normally. 

Fined one pound and costs, plus 
damages ; would have been heavier 
had not your officer given you a 
good character ; normally. 

The next case was evidently to 
be the big one of the day ; for it was 
dignified by legal representation on 
both sides. 

Amos Doggett, a farmer’s son, was 
charged with trespass in pursuit of 
game, killing game on a Sunday, 
killing game without a game licence, 
‘and assault and battery. And Amos 
Doggett, in his turn, counter-summoned 
the two battered gamekeepers for 
assault on him. 

The prosecution opened the case. 
Acting on information received the 
two keepers had been lying hidden 
on their employer’s land early on the 
Sunday morning. A few shots were 
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heard. Presently, through a gap in 
the hedge comes Doggett, gun at the 
ready and bag on his back. ‘“ ’Morn- 
ing, Doggett,” says one of the keepers, 
disclosing himself. Doggett pulls up 
short and points his gun at him. 
Both keepers go straight for him, 
and there is a short scuffle. Doggett 
swings his gun at one of them and 
then goes down. “I’ve had enough,” 
he says, and is released. At once he 
runs away towards his father’s farm, 
leaving gun and bag behind. There 
are three partridges in the bag, still 
warm. The keeper who was struck 
by the gun-butt was off work for 
three days, but no bones broken. 

Sworn evidence of all this was 
given by the two keepers. Good 
witnesses, I thought, both of them, 
Composed and unruffled, with nothing 
to conceal and a plain story to tell 
that was manifestly true. A clear 
case, right enough: Doggett hadn’t 
a leg to stand on. Why had he 
pleaded Not Guilty, I wondered ? 

I was soon to learn. 

Doggett took the stand, and, led 
by his solicitor, gave his evidence on 
oath. A good witness, I thought, 
composed and unruffled, with nothing 
to conceal and a plain story to tell 
that was—well, startlingly different 
from what we had just been led to 
believe. 

Early that Sunday morning, it 
appeared, he had gone over to Mr 
Saxby’s to borrow a gun to bolt 
some rabbits with. He held a gun 
licence, but not a game licence. He 
had brought back with him three 
partridges that Mr Saxby had shot 
the previous day and which were for 
his mother. On the way home he 
had just looked into Colonel Parsons’ 
field. He was looking for some 
chickens that had strayed, nine of 
them. Seeing two keepers, and fearing 
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misunderstanding, he turned away and 
had just got back to the farm when 
they caught him up and attacked 
him. He was hit on the head with 
a stick and knocked down. He was 
afraid, so got up and ran home, 
leaving gun and bag behind. 

Cross-examined, nothing shook him. 
Mr Saxby himself was willing to 
testify about the partridges. 

Mr Saxby did so, and gladly. Yes, 
it was all quite true. Doggett had 
come on Sunday morning and had 
borrowed the gun. He had also 
taken away the three partridges witness 
had shot the previous day, just as 
he had said. No, cross-examined, 
they couldn’t have been warm and 
bleeding on the Sunday morning. 
How did he explain it? He didn’t ; 
anyone who said they were must 
have been mistaken. No, he couldn’t 
actually identify the three birds in 
Court with the three that he had shot. 
Yes, he supposed it was possible that 
they were different birds. Thank 
you. 

Mr Saxby stepped down. He had 
done his best, anyway. 

Good God! I thought. But this 
is monstrous! Ignoring the dubious 
Mr Saxby, someone who has sworn 
to tell the truth is obviously deliber- 
ately lying. 

I looked round the Court. No 
one seemed in the least perturbed, 
indignant, or shocked. The two 
keepers, whose stories had just been 
branded as false throughout, sat there 
with complete impassivity and as 
though it. were a commonplace occur- 
rence; the Bench, gravely attentive, 
showed no signs of having noticed 
anything incompatible, and both 
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solicitors bore unchanged their air 
of mild detachment. 

Does manifest perjury count for 
nothing, then, once the verdict has 
established it on one side or the 
other? Does it carry no penalty ? 
Is it all considered part of the game 
in these un-God-fearing days? This 
was, to me, unused to the ways of 
the law, the most disturbing aspect 
of the day. I suppose the fact is 
that the verdict proves nothing. But 
the brazen perjury remains. 

The Bench retired. 

I should make but a poor litigant, 
I reflected. And a worse judge. 
How difficult not to believe the 
last witness, weathercock-like, does 
he but tell a credible story with a 
straight look in the eye and the oath 
on his lips! 

The magistrates returned. Doggett 
was found guilty, of course, and 
narrowly escaped prison. 

It was a quarter to two. The 
Court adjourned for a hasty lunch 
and until two thirty. 

I entered the dock at half-past 
three and pleaded guilty to leaving 
@ certain vehicle—to wit, a motor-car, 
without lights. 

“Is there anything you wish to 
say?” 

There was nothing, except to 
apologise. It was all my wife’s fault, 
really, but I could hardly say that. 
She had been making blackberry 
jelly that evening and had called 
me in to help. It is a most absorbing 
pursuit. 

“You will be fined one pound and 
four shillings costs.” 

I paid as I went out. All in all, 
I felt I had had my money’s worth. 





NATURE AND THE SLEUTH. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


For reasons soon to be given, 
my opening gambit is a story; how 
true a story may be judged by its 
provenance from three independent 
sources, One an angler of the long- 
armed school, all of them eye-witnesses 
of a unique event. It is going the 
rounds, as they say, and for all I 
know may already be a hardened 
conker on some reader’s string. With 
some subtlety I call this composite 
version “The Fox and the Fleece ” 
and give the only human character 
in it the name of Hornleigh, thus 
reducing the three narrators to a 
common denominator. 

Inspector Hornleigh was on holiday ; 
the evening rise was off. His rod 
packed up, he lay in the lee of a 
haystack admiring a landscape whose 
chief features were a barbed - wire 
fence, @ duck pond, and a distant 
flock of sheep. Presently a dog-fox 
trotted into view. It had a purpose- 
ful light in its eye. It cut him dead 
in passing, made straight for the 
wire, and began pulling off the tufts 
of wool that clung to the barbs. 
It did this with its teeth, the story 
not being as bad as it might be, 
and when it had gone the length of 
the fence and back again, had collected 
& ball of wool nearly as big as its 
‘head. Then, with the same delibera- 
tion, it ran down to the pond and 
waded out towards the middle, holding 
its head high and the wool clear of 
the water, so that Hornleigh, keenly 
observant, was reminded of nothing 
s0 much as a performing seal balancing 
& balloon on its nose. Very slowly 
the dog-fox waded deeper; equally 


slowly the water crept up its flanks, 
closed over its back, reached its 
throat, and finally left nothing visible 
above the surface except the black 
tip of its muzzle and the ball held 
aloft in its teeth. For perhaps five 
minutes it remained in this position, 
then ducked under altogether, loosen- 
ing its hold on the wool and leaving 
it afloat on the water; after which, 
with what might have been mistaken 
as a wink at the interested spectator, 
the fox waded out of the pond and 
trotted off in the direction whence 
it had come. 

Hornleigh, his gaze diverted from 
that fluffy sphere, was much per- 
plexed. He knew that a motive was 
the first thing to look for, but in 
this case could discover none at all. 
The more he sought for one the 
darker grew the mystery; and he 
had decided to go home to reconstruct 
the scene in private with the aid of 
a bath sponge, when he remembered 
the clue the fox had left behind. 
Inspired, as detectives sometimes are, 
by a flash of intelligence, he walked 
down to the pond and waded in. 
Yes, he was wearing waders. It took 
him less than no time to retrieve the 
ball of wool, and even less than that 
to discover it was alive with fleas. 

Now to disclose my own motive. 
I, too, wish to be rid of something, 
but it is merely an idea—an idea 
engendered by the thought of what 
a good thing it would be if all the 
weight of mind that nightly con- 
centrates on testing butlers’ alibis 
could be brought to bear on some of 
nature’s problems. Of the millions 
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who kill time by reading detective 
stories many would jump at the 
chance of tackling an actual case. 
Why then, I wonder, are so few 
interested in solving riddles in a field 
far richer in hidden clues, false trails, 
and strange disguises than is the 
twisty path of crime? Perhaps it 
is because natural history books— 
the popular ones with photographs, 
I mean—deal more with marvels 
than with mysteries. It cannot be 
@ lack of human interest. Dozens 
of stimulating thrillers are available 
where they might read of Man’s 
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strange, cut-throat hostility towards 
the natural consequences of his own 
carelessness, his battles with the 
gangster Nature. 

Anyway, something might be done 
to show these sleuths by proxy what 
they are missing. I might even try 
to do it myself, though with the 
fear that they are so addicted that 
they will not be weaned from fiction 
to plain fact. I began insidiously 
with a tall story ; let me go on, but 
now with something nearer the knuckle 
of truth, an unsolved problem from 
my case-book. 


1. THe SKIPPER AND THE SNAIL, 


Dawlish Warren is a spit of land 
jutting into the estuary of the Exe. 
People play golf on part of it; the 
rest is a waste of drifted sand trodden 
only by prowling botanists. By look- 
ing in the right place at the right 
season they hope to find a grassy 


patch or two that is not grass but 
Romulea columne—a plant with tiny 
tulip flowers in the axils of its wispy 


leaves. It is more than that; it 
is so rare that a search from Pentland 
to the Lizard and over all the breadth 
of land between would not reveal 
another place beloved of R. columne. 
It crept along the Breton coast, 
leapt to Guernsey, and thence across 
the Channel to this sandy spot, where 
it has dwelt as long as any remember. 
What keeps it there, this plant so 
prone to spread? The answer is 
plain to see: salt mud, and beyond 
it the rich red loam of Devon. It 
may leap again one day, but only 
to another coastal site; there is no 
blown sand to landward. 

I had Romulea in mind—I ask 
you to do the same—when Hippophe 
rhamnoides first swam into my ken. 


It is otherwise called Sea Buckthorn, 
but, such is the intransigeance of 
vulgar names, bears no resemblance 
to other Buckthorns of the British 
Isles except in being rather thorny. 
It constitutes a family of its own; 
however blows the wind, it is hardly 
on nodding terms with the Purging 
Buckthorn of woods on chalky soil 
or the Alder Buckthorn that grows 
in any old wood. A rare shrub, 
sometimes with the stature of a tree, 
it lives only on our sandy east and 
south-east coasts and in another place 
to which chance led me on a summer’s 
day. 

Walking among Sussex beeches some 
six miles from the sea, I came suddenly 
on an open down quite blue with 
spikes of Viper’s Bugloss. For an 
instant a flying greenness also caught 
my eye, and I had paused surprised 
to find so many woodpeckers in one 
place, when I saw what looked to 
be a puff of smoke against the dark- 
ness of a distant clump of yews. I 
thought at first that a wild Clematis, 
climbing over them and seeding long 
before its time, had burst into the 
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fluffiness that some call Old Man’s 
Beard, but which is much more 
like @ multitude of minute Skye 
terriers. I went on undeceived till 
near enough to see sharp, black 
twigs crowded with whorls of narrow 
leaves, dark green above and frosty 
grey below, and among them orange 
berries which, when squashed, distilled 
a grateful smell of beer. It was Sea 
Buckthorn without doubt, and beauti- 
ful besides, whenever the wind in sun- 
light scared its leaves to whiteness. 

I felt the thrill of making a dis- 
covery. But, having looked around 
and seen more yews and they sugges- 
tively aligned, I knew that Man 
had had a hand in this, that all this 
sheep-cropped down must once have 
been enclosed, though probably not 
less than forty years ago. Even so, 
and in contrast with the stiff and 
orderly yews, there was a wildness 
about that silvery tree which suggested 
it had never been tended since its 
birth. And it did not stand alone. 
By natural regeneration it had pro- 
duced a goodly company of its own 
kind which now stood ranged about 
it diminishing in size down to an 
outer fringe of last year’s seedlings. 
Planted or not, Hippophe rhamnoides 
was spreading. 

They were interested at Kew and 
asked for specimens for their Herbarium. 
They supposed I knew that only in 
England is Sea Buckthorn restricted 
to the coast, its range abroad being 
inland from France to far Cathay. I 
was not aware of that, and on asking 
myself why a plant of such catholic 
tastes should behave contrarily on 
our side of the Channel, I had to 
go without an answer. Unlike the 
fastidious Romulea, which must have 
sand or die, it did not seem particular 
where it set its seed or a no-longer- 
hungry bird might drop it; the 
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tree I had found on chalky soil was 
as much at home as if it grew with 
wilder ones on sand beside the sea. 
Therefore, while not pretending to 
the expert knowledge of that famous 
sleuth who wrote a monograph on 
mud collected from incriminating boots, 
I could be reasonably sure that soil 
was no effective barrier. What was, 
then ? 

Finding that neither temperature 
nor humidity would yield an answer, 
I resorted to inductive methods un- 
likely to be approved in the best 
detective circles. I sought a parallel 
case among other invaders from the 
Continent who had established bridge- 
heads on our southern shores and 
then decided to advance no farther. 
I sought and found a certain Skipper, 
hailing from Lulworth, whose dark- 
brown sails are inconspicuous in 
summer on the Dorset coast and a 
little farther west in Devon. Calling 
it Thymelicus acteon, to show the 
gardener he has no monopoly of 
elegant names, I chased this nimble 
butterfly in meadows and in books, 
only to find that it sucked flowers 
in any situation, while its honey- 
coloured caterpillars fed indiscrimin- 
ately on the commonest fare, on the 
grass that grows everywhere, even 
under the feet that let it. There 
seemed no reason why it should not 
wander anywhere; yet something 
restrained it, which, seeing that it 
flew inland abroad, was not a pre- 
dilection for our seaside air. 

Ill-advised, I decided to consult 
@ certain pundit, one bowed beneath 
the weight of scientific facts. I told 
him of Sea Buckthorn and the Skipper, 
adding for good weight the Glanville 
Fritillary, another invader, which hugs 
the south coast of the Isle of Wight 
as though confined there by a wall 
of fire. Pat came his answer: “All 
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three are living at the limit of their 
range.” Answer, forsooth! What 
of the limiting factor? If I had had 
Hydrobia jenkinsi handy I would 
have cast that little mollusc in his 
teeth. 

I confess that H. jenkinsi was good 
for little else; for when at last I 
found it in a Sussex brook, it only 
served to plunge the mystery deeper. 
That minute brown Water-snail, and 
a hundred others with it, came out 
of a dyke on the end of my walking- 
stick, clinging to a length of tubular 
green weed called, rather indelicately, 
Enteromorpha intestinalis. Picking 
them off the algal slime and examin- 
ing their slender turrets with some 
care, I seemed to remember seeing 
them before, but could not name the 
species. So off they went in a box 
to another fount of knowledge, with 
@ note to say they had been found 
in quite fresh water four crow-miles 
from where the Arun joins the sea. 
Again there was a slight stir in higher 
naturalistic circles, and here, in less 
formal language, is the theory-shatter- 
ing tale they had to tell. 

_ The native haunts of Hydrobia 
jenkinsi were the brackish water of 
tidal estuaries and of pools along the 
shore occasionally salted by encroach- 
ing waves. Thus, the limits of its 
range were very narrow: on one side 
was fresh water, on the other lay the 
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salt, salt sea, both equally poisonous 
to its sensitive gills. For millions of 
years it lived confined within these 
natural barriers, until some sixty 
years ago, when a strange thing 
happened. © Suddenly, as though 
aroused by evolution’s all-compelling 
cry, it broke its brackish bonds, tore 
down the impalpable curtain that 
screened it from fresh water, and set 
out for the unknown. Up jenkinsi! 
Along our coasts, east, west, and south, 
a hundred million molluses responded 
to that silent shout, took to fresh 
water with a salmon’s ease, and 
swept inland by way of rivers, dykes, 
canals, at the staggering speed of 
nearly half a mile a year. Conchologists 
stood amazed to watch the tide of 
Snails roll by. Progress reports poured 
in from every side. The Broads were 
overrun in 1920, in 1935 Lake Winder- 
mere was colonised, and while I write 
my Arundel contingent is streaming 
up past Amberley to the Rother. 
Whither away ? 

Those are the facts now waiting 
to be gathered up, and, sifted for their 
clues, combined in one solution. Let 
solvers use the little grey cells pre- 
scribed by Poirot to find an answer 
to this simple question: What keeps 
Sea Buckthorn and the Skipper where 
they are when, for the seaside Snail, 
salt pools do not a prison make nor 
river-bars a cage ? 


2. GREEN FOR DANGER. 


As some readers—of detective tales, 
I mean—may not yet be tempted 
by the nuts in this unfamiliar field 
or, finding the last one hard to crack, 
declare them empty, I can do no 
better than present another problem, 
and one already solved, to show them 
that sometimes, and then how 


closely, we naturalists follow approved 
detective methods. Being a sort of 
criminal investigation, it should be 
right up their street—and I do mean 


Baker Street; for the case is one 
their hero would have relished and 
no doubt solved, with or without his 
fiddle and hypodermic aids. 
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Anyone who inadvertently picked 
up ‘The Legions of Locusta’? instead 
of ‘Murder at the Microphone,’ and 
read it, may remember that, not 
wishing to impede an epic story’s 
progress, I touched but lightly on 
the locust’s phases. None could have 
guessed, from the way I treated it, 
that here was a problem scientists 
of every nation had taken years to 
solve, @ problem reducible to the 
single pregnant question: Why is 
a locust? Of course they knew 
quite well what locusts are—big grass- 
hoppers that swarm and eat men’s 
crops—but it was long before they 
found out why they are; and when 
they did, it had the strange and, till 
I explain it, enigmatical result of 
giving us a world with no more 
locusts and fewer grasshoppers. Here 
is the case: it will be clearer and do 
international science no harm if we 
embody all those brilliant investi- 
gators in the person of a single lynx- 
eyed sleuth. Let him be Holmes, 
and I will try to do him justice. 

In the days of their ignorance 
scientists recognised two African 
species, one of them a harmless green 
grasshopper, called Danica, the other 
& ravening yellow locust, called Migra- 
toria. Danica’s children were green 
like herself, Migratoria’s black or 
black-and-orange, so that if colour 
was anything to go by, there could 
scarcely have been two more different 
insects. But Holmes had hardly 
taken up the case before he noticed 
that under the guise of colour their 
structure was essentially the same. 
A startling suspicion crossed his mind. 
Ignoring the inane suggestions of his 
assistant, he rounded up a pair of 
Danica greens, boxed them up to 
breed on a bed of sand in a nicely 
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adjusted temperature, and waited 
anxiously for the result. They did 
all that was expected of them except 
in one particular: they bred out 
greens. But when, instead of blacks, 
a pair of Migratoria yellows produced 
hoppers* as green as angelica or 
Danica’s, he knew he was in possession 
of a clue, and that the next step 
was to persuade two Danica greens 
to breed out blacks. They wouldn't. 
While Watson gently hummed “ The 
Wearing of the Green,” Holmes hid 
his chagrin behind a cloud of acrid 
smoke. Then he called a hansom. 

Braving the tropic sun in his 
favourite deer-stalker, he set out to 
track his quarry in its native haunts. 
On grassy plains just south of the 
Sahara he observed how sluggish were 
the solitary green hoppers, how actively 
the gregarious black ones hopped, and, 
presently meeting a large band of the 
latter, he began to make notes on their 
behaviour. He saw how they roosted 
at night on low bushes, clinging there 
as thick as black fly on broad beans, 
He noticed that as soon as the sun’s 
rays touched them they all turned 
sideways to the light, and, becoming 
more and more restless as their flanks 
grew warmer, soon left their perches 
to resume their march. He sent his 
companion back to camp to fetch a 
mirror. 

With this simple implement, when 
at last it came, and his companion, 
apparently refreshed, had done giving 
other reasons for the delay, Holmes 
forthwith performed the most memor- 
able experiment of his career. Bidding 
Watson stand on the right of a march- 
ing band of hoppers so that his shadow 
fell between them and the sun, he 
held aloft the mirror at an angle 
and directed the light upon them 





1 See ‘ Maga,’ April 1947. 


® Wingless young of locusts or grasshoppers. 
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from the left. At once the hoppers 
halted, then turned about and marched 
in the opposite direction. 

“It is as I expected,” he announced. 
“Their movements are oriented in 
relation to the sun, which also generates 
the motive power that activates them.” 

His assistant rolled a jaundiced eye. 
“What about the green ones?” he 
began. 

“My dear Watson,” Holmes inter- 
jected testily, “the most elementary 
facts escape you. Surely you know 
that black absorbs more radiant heat 
than green?” And Watson, whom 
the hurry of departure had given no 
chance to change his black frock- 
coat, was able to grasp his meaning. 

They resumed their strenuous in- 
vestigation. All day the hoppers 
marched with Holmes in close attend- 
ance and Watson lagging far behind, 
and never paused until the cool of 
evening sent all concerned to rest. 
A week went by before the great 
detective desisted from his labours, 


declaring the case now virtually com- 


plete. Then, pocketing their tooth- 
brushes and the famous mirror, they 
caught the next camel-train back to 
Baker Street. 

Holmes at once began another 
series of experiments. For weeks, 
for months he never left their rooms, 
cluttering them up with glass-topped 
breeding-boxes and accusing his partner, 
whenever he opened the door, of lower- 
ing a temperature he was at pains to 
keep constant with a fire stoked day 
and night. It was a time of much 
breeding and much brooding, of im- 
penetrable fog without and intolerable 
fug within. Tirelessly he watched 
the inmates of those little cages as 
might a warder guarding an observa- 
tion cell. But at last there came a 
day when, satisfied, he was able to 
announce the problem solved. 
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“* Assuming that Danica and Migra. 
toria were in some way interrelated,” 
he began, ‘‘I set out to discover a 
reason for the difference in their 
hoppers, and since green is @ normal 
protective hue assumed by many 
animals in nature, I concentrated 
my attention on the blacks. Now 
black, as you were habited to observe, 
absorbs more radiant heat than green, 
so I was not surprised, on taking a 
series of body temperatures, to find 
black hoppers warmer blooded than 
the green by several degrees. What 
did that mean? It meant, my dear 
Watson, that their activity increased 
abnormally with exposure to the 
sun, and that the more active they 
became the higher was their rate of 
metabolism, or body-building, if you 
prefer to call it so. You will recall 
my experiment with the mirror. Even 
so, I was no nearer knowing what 
caused their blackness until you 
suggested a reason.” 

“TI did?” Watson had reason to 
be surprised. 

“The African climate evidently 
did not suit you. You said it made 
you bilious, a diagnosis that needed 
no second glance to confirm. A 
jaundiced look, slight pigmentation 
of the skin.... Well, we won't 
go into details. It is enough to say 
that a physiological examination of 
a hopper revealed it as ill-equipped to 
dispose of the waste products of such 
a high metabolism, and that those 
incapable of being excreted by the 
usual channels were being laid down 
as pigment underneath the skin. 
Briefly, that hopper was constipated.” 

“My dear Holmes.. .” 

“Here were all the makings of 
@ vicious circle, a circle which must, 
however, have a starting-point. The 
sun stoked up the hopper, which grew 
more active the warmer it became, 
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and since activity induced blackness, 
it grew more sensitive to heat the 
placker it became. It was left to me 
to discover which segment of this 
circle set the wheel in motion, so to 
speak. Adhering to my theory that 
Migratoria’s hoppers were not normally 
born black, but had their blackness 
thrust upon them, I was forced to the 
conclusion that some condition operat- 
ing at the time of their birth made 
them so active that they immediately 
turned black, and that in the absence 
of that condition they would be 
green and insensitive to sunlight like 
Danica’s. Alternatively, it was just 
possible that the blackness was trans- 
mitted by parents become unduly 
active at the time of breeding. Here, 
in these cages, is the explanation.” 

Watson peered glassily through the 
panes of one or two, and was no wiser. 
Holmes continued— 

“The answer, of course, was over- 
crowding and the activity which that 
condition caused. I have been able 
to demonstrate that if several pairs 
of either species are confined together 
in one cage they invariably produce 
black hoppers; when single pairs 
are isolated in separate cages their 
hoppers are always green, as happened 
accidentally, you may remember, in 
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my very first experiment. Danica 
and Migratoria, so long thought to 
be distinct, are therefore but different 
phases of a single species. By methods 
of pure deduction, and with the 
success that invariably attends my 
more earnest efforts, I have unmasked 
a Jekyll and Hyde in the world of 
entomology. The case, I admit, was 
not without its points of interest.” 

“Bravo!” said Watson faintly, 
and helped himself to a brandy-and- 
seltzer. 

And now that Holmes has served 
our purpose, let him be split up and 
reconstituted as those able scientists 
through whose researches the locust 
problem already is three-parts solved. 
Not only has the recognition of 
locusts in their solitary phases given 
us a world with no more locusts 
(than before) and fewer grasshoppers, 
but the signs preceding an irruption 
can now be easily interpreted. When 
certain green grasshoppers, normally 
of solitary habit, are seen to con- 
gregate in places likely to favour the 
swarming phase, they can be attacked 
before the menace has time to 
materialise. Man, with his poison 
baits and sprays, need not wait until 
an outbreak has occurred ; he knows 
that green can stand for danger. 


3. THE Brown MARBLES MYSTERY. 


This case, an unsolved mystery, 
should appeal specially to disciples 
of Dector Thorndyke, to those who 
are thrilled by colourful chemical 
reactions, get a finical pleasure out 
of fiddling with a microscope, or 
go in for collecting for collecting’s 


sake. It is more an assemblage 
of facts for elucidation than a con- 
secutive narrative, and will puzzle 
the reader longer than he takes to 


digest them. 
on with it. 

Cynips kollari, says an old writer 
on oak-galls, made its first appearance 
in England in 1834, when it was 
observed in Devonshire by a Mr 
Jordan. “In the year 1858,” he 
continues, “Mr Smith of the British 
Museum obtained a large number 
of these galls from Devonshire and 
distributed them in different localities 
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Therefore, let us get 
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around London, thereby accelerating 
the spread of the species throughout 
the remainder of England, where it 
may now be found in almost any 
hedgerow containing oak.” But, fas- 
cinating as is the idea of a be-whiskered 
gentleman driving through Hammer- 
smith in a four-wheeler and sprinkling 
the byways with little brown marbles 
from an open sack, we are less concerned 
with him than with his playthings. In 
fact, the quotation is a little irrelevant. 

Everyone, if we exclude the fat 
white women who “ walk through the 


fields in gloves,”” knows what marble- ” 


galls look like. They are even more 
familiar objects than oak-apples, and 
many must have had the curiosity 
to cut one of them in half, when they 
have been rewarded by the sight of 
a plump little grub wriggling in a 
central cavity, perhaps with a ring 
of other smaller grubs in cells around 
it. They are Cynips kollari, the 
gall-wasp, and its inquilines—the guests 
who arrived after the gall was formed 
to get free board and lodging. More 
informative are the same galls collected 
in autumn and kept in a box to see 
what strange winged things come out 
of them. Some will yield the stocky 
Cynips, four winged, brown abdomened, 
and inclined to laziness; others its 
black-bodied, more active inquilines ; 
and yet others the parasites whose 
larve have consumed them—Chalcid 
wasps, all shining green or bronze, 
and perhaps a fidgety ichneumon-fly 
or two. Yet none of these insects 
makes the gall it lives in; the tree 
itself does that, though no one quite 
knows how. 

While oak leaves still are furled 
within the bud, Cynips, boring but 
hospitable, comes on the breeze, digs 
deeply into them with her ovipositor, 
and lays an egg. Nothing happens 
before the larva hatches, but when 
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it starts to grow the plant-tissues are 
somehow stimulated to thicken and 
enfold it in a gingerbread house that 
by the end of June is as big as a 
garden pea. If at this stage a 
parasite should pierce it, its growth 
may be arrested, but normally it 
keeps pace with the fattening grub, 
getting bigger and bigger till autumn 
sees it nut-brown and spherical, a 
perfect marble-gall. How does it do 
it ? you may or may not ask; and 
in either case the scientists’ answer is 
Auxin—a plant-hormone of some sort. 

Auxin, they say. But they are not 
so good at explaining that chemical 
substance. They tell us, and I quote 
an up-to-date authority, that “the 
quantitative relations between different 
parts of a plant are an expression 
of the quantitative relations between 
Auxin and its growth effect.” What 
do we say to that? We say, more 
simply, that if you want to make 
any part of a plant grow more than 
the rest, just give it a shot of Auxin. 
The scientists continue. Is it not 
possible, they ask, that some Auxin- 
like substance is introduced with the 
egg or by the larva of a gall-wasp, 
and that this, combined with certain 
wound-hormones (about which they 
know even less), is the cause of that 
vegetative swelling we call a gall? 
As Mrs Wiggs might say, if invited 
to give her views: “It seems all 
auxin and no tellin’.”’ 

And there is another side to the 
leaf. On its under-surface, if it is 
an oak leaf, may be found other 
kinds of galls inhabited by young 
relatives of Cynips—the big, pink- 
cheeked Cherry Gall that is the home 
of a dainty Dryophanta; the diminu- 
tive Oyster Gall, where Neuroterus 
ostreus hangs out; and the Spangle 
and Silk Button Galls, which are no 
more than fragile discs and so lightly 
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attached that, when they fall in 
autumn and become food for birds, 
they scarcely leave a scar behind. 
All these are as different each from 
each as chalk from cheese, even when 
they spring from the same part of 
the same leaf. Please note that. 
And, curiouser and curiouser, most 
of their inhabitants lead double lives. 
The gall-wasp that emerges from the 
rosy oak-apple flies to the oak tree’s 
roots and there causes them to produce 
quite different ugly, knobbly galls. 
Yet, and this is more than half the 
puzzle, the tenants of these dissimilar 
houses, the Dryophantas and Neuro- 
teruses, are so very much alike that 
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none but experts can tell one from the 
other. Can it be that the vaunted 
Auxin has the properties of a magic 
wand ? 

Few things in nature are so puzzling 
as this. Dissect the spinnerets from 
a spider and the secret of its web 
is then revealed ; study the properties 
of double refraction and the rainbow 
becomes a plain phenomenon of light ; 
but how galls are formed and why 
they are so different remains a miracle 
because wholly unexplained. There 
is the problem, expressly chosen for 
lab. detectives with their tinkling 
gadgets; it will be too galling for 
them if they fail to solve it. 


4. Rex VERSUS Fisu. 


Crime fans of my acquaintance 
tell me that no situation flutters them 
so much as a judicial dénouement. 
The detectives have finished detect- 
ing, an arrest has been made, and 
now, with half the facts of the case 
still undisclosed, they read on eagerly 
to learn the other half from the 
mouths of witnesses. Alert, missing 
no significant detail, they breathe 
ecstatically the stuffy atmosphere of 
the crowded court; the sniffs of the 
victim’s widow and the judge’s case- 
hardened demeanour crinkle their 
spines ; and when at last, in a deathly 
legal silence, counsel rises in the 
prisoner’s defence, an agony of ex- 
pectation makes the print dance before 
They think they are one 
up on the naturalists in this respect. 
But they are wrong. Let them 
turn to the case of Rex versus Fish 
in my ‘Celebrated Nature Trials,’ 
and open at the page where the 
witnesses for the Crown are about to 
be called. 

“That concludes the case for the 


prosecution, m’lud,” said counsel, about 
to sit down. ‘When _ y’ludship’s 
attention can again be relied upon, 
I propose to call the first witness.” 

*‘The whole case,” the judge com- 
plained querulously, “seems to me 
most unusual, if not irregular, if not 
preposterous. Look at the indict- 
ment, for instance. It says, ‘ Causing 
grievous bodily harm’; but harm to 
whom, Mr Prgdde, harm to whom ?” 

“To approximately two thousand 
five hundred million persons, m’lud,” 
said counsel; and again all eyes were 
turned towards the prisoner in the 
dock, whom two warders were with 
difficulty supporting in an upright 
posture. 

As fishes go, he was not a bad- 
looking fish; his fixed stare was 
against him, but even that might 
come in useful if a plea of insanity 
were put in. Otherwise he was un- 
remarkable enough and quite calm— 
not at all in the flap one might have 
expected. 

“Do you seriously maintain .. .” 
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the judge began. 
get on with it.” 

‘* First witness, Professor Blink,” 
announced the clerk of the court. 

** Professor Blank,”’ bawled an usher. 

Professor Blink took the stand, 
the oath, a deep breath, and started 
off with a rush. ‘“‘ While certain 
embryonic and dentitional affinities 
with the post-Cretaceous Suid cannot 
be denied, Man’s markedly anthropoid 
structure...” 

‘** Kindly answer my questions in 
order,” Mr Prodde interrupted sternly. 
**Do you or do you not believe in 
evolution as propounded by Darwin ? 
Is it or is it not a fact that fish were 
a stage in an evolutionary process 
which, subject to the laws of Natural 
Selection, has finally and triumphantly 
manifested itself in the form of Man ? 
Can or can not fish be held responsible 
in whole or in part for any untoward 
result or results of this evolutionary 
process or processes ? ”’ 

** Yes, yes, yes,”’ said the professor 
impatiently. ‘“‘ But not triumph...” 

“Thank you,” said Mr Prodde 
significantly. ‘‘ You may stand down.”’ 

**'Next witness, Mr Crackle,”’ cried 
the usher. 

** Ah, Mr Cracknell,” pprred counsel, 
when he had got his man where he 
wanted him. ‘ You are, I understand, 
an osteopath of some eminence and 
have brought with you, I see, the 
skeletons of a human being (Exhibit 
A.) and a fish (Exhibit B.) with which 
to demonstrate the facts of your 
evidence. Yes, m’lud—ha! ha !— 
both are from the witness’s cupboard. 
Now, please tell the court, Mr Cracknell, 
and as nearly as possible in the words 
you used when we dined together 
last night, why you consider the 
prisoner .. .” 

Mr Flummox, who represented the 
accused Fish, leapt to his feet. “I 


“Qh, all right, 
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object, m’lud. In the case of Olivia 
Lightly versus the Billingsgate Porters’ 
Assoc .. .” 

** Proceed, Mr Prodde. Sit down, 
Mr Flummox!” ruled his lordship. 
“And please refrain from frivolous 
comparisons. A rough - and - tumble 
among intoxicated fishmongers can 
have no possible bearing on the 
present case.” 

Mr Flummox looked glum. Mr 
Prodde resumed— 

** Having examined those two skele- 
tons, Mr Cracknell, would you say 
that one of them might have evolved 
to the disadvantage of the other ?” 

“I would go further than that,” 
the witness declared. “‘I would say 
that by hanging their hind fins on 
anyhow and somewhere around the 
backs of their ears, fish were the 
cause of all the lumbar pains that 
human hips are heir to. So long as 
they were needed only to swim with, 
it didn’t matter a fisherman’s cuss 
whether their limbs could carry weight 
or not. They didn’t have to. See? 
But when fins became legs and fish 
amphibians they soon discovered the 
difference, at least the mammals did 
who had to make do with the best 
of the bad job the fish had left them. 
Just cast your eye over that human 
bone-heap, my lord, and you will 
see at once that a half-witted mechanic 
with one arm tied behind his back 
could have made a better ball-and- 
socket connection between hind-legs 
and sacrum. And that’s not all.” 

** Sit down, Mr Flummox,”’ said the 
judge testily. 

** And that’s not all,” the garrulous 
Mr Cracknell continued. “If a 
chicken’s collar-bone is a merrythought 
then the human pelvis is an after- 
thought. A loose, bony girdle was 
good enough protection for the passage 
of a string of fish’s eggs, but when 
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fused to the back-bone, as it had to 
be for stability, it soon became a 
menace and a hindrance to mammals, 
especially those whose young have 
heads nearly as big as their parents’. 
Thus, through the selfishness and 
lack of foresight of the fish, we find 
that not only are the lives of our 
women endangered in child-birth, but 
that a limit has been set to the size 
of the human head, therefore to brain 
capacity, and consequently to the 
wisdom of Man, as must be apparent 
to all who have not the privilege of 
knowing your lordship.” 

“Thank you, Mr Cracknell,” said 
the judge, concealing a simper behind 
his hand. ‘“‘ You have given your 
evidence with admirable clarity. Any 
questions, Mr Flummox? Very well. 
Call your next witness, Mr Prodde.” 

“Doctor Botcham,” read out the 
clerk of the court. 

“Hector Bottom,” 
usher. 

Dr Botcham turned out to be red- 
faced, aggressive, and fiercely matter- 
of-fact. “I would say that Mister 
Cracknell was talking through his 
top-hat if I thougkt he possessed 
anything so professional,” he began. 
“And who may you be? Counsel, 
eh? Then, don’t interrupt. Cracknell 
spoke of lumbar troubles inherited 
from fish. That’s bunkum! Man 
brought ’em all on himself by assuming 
an upright posture.” 

The accused Fish was heard to 
gasp and ask for water. The judge 
- leant forward. 

“Are you appearing on behalf of 
the prosecution or the defence, Dr 
Botcham ?” he asked. 

“ Half nothing. I’m here to speak 
the whole truth.” 

Mr Prodde turned purple. Mr 
Flummox turned a smiling face to 
the jury. Dr Botcham continued— 


boomed the 
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“‘Man was a damned fool ever to 
get up off all fours,” he asserted. 
““While he kept his head down, his 
intestines, which are slung from peri- 
toneal folds in his back, were properly 
supported by ribs and abdominal 
muscles; as soon as he stood erect 
the whole outfit weighed down on 
his pelvis, making him pot-bellied, 
like this Prodde fellow who keeps 
hopping about in front of me, or 
else rupturing his groin. Lumbago, 
hernia, piles, varicose veins, and a 
dozen other ills are all the direct 
result of an upright posture. Mister 
Cracknell says mammals owe fish a 
grudge for inherited disabilities. Yet 
there’s nothing wrong with a horse, 
is there ?” 

“Not with the one I backed in 
the three-thirty,” said the judge, 
but the ensuing laughter was so 
affected and prolonged that he lost 
all pleasure in his sally. “‘Do you 


wish to put any further questions to 


your valuable witness?” he asked 
Mr Prodde. 

There was no reply, but Mr Flummox 
was ready to cross-examine on the 
instant. 

“Ts it not a fact, Dr. Botcher, that 
the visceral displacements to which 
you refer are aggravated by the 
hard surfaces on which Man in his 
ignorance prefers to set his feet ?” 

“Of course they are! When patients 
come moaning to me about their 
lumbagoes, backaches, bellyaches, and 
so forth, I tell ’em they should either 
get down on their hands and knees, 
get out of town, or get their local 
authority to tear up all the pavements 
and lay down tan.” 

“* Any more complaints ?”’ inquired 
the insinuating Mr Flummox. “I 
mean complaints, of course.” 

‘“* Whatever you mean, I know that 
sixty per cent of my cases are colds 
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in the head, throat or chest, and that 
if people only had the sense to go 
about on all fours there wouldn’t 
be such things. Impurities would 
then drain out of their lungs instead 
of into ’em.” 

“TI fail to observe any quadrupedal 
tendency in yourself,” the judge had 
begun, when Dr Botcham uttered a 
loud cry, clapped a hand to his lumbar 
region, and sank to the bottom of 
the witness-box. He left it without 
dignity on all threes. 

Meanwhile a growing uproar could 
be heard outside, and a policeman, 
who had been looking out of a window 
at the back of the court, came forward 
to report. 

“The ’ole street’s bung- full of 
cripples, me lord,” he said. ‘‘ Never 
saw such a mob of crawlin’, ’oppin’ 
yumanity in me life.” 

“Ah,” said Mr Prodde brightly, 
“they will be my other witnesses.” 

But the judge was adamant. After 
much disturbance and a scuffle on 
the stairs they were all sent back 
to the hospitals from which they 
had been recruited—all except one, 
who remained struggling in the grip 
of Mr Prodde. He was only a very 
small boy and a grubby one, and 
appeared to be choking over a large 
slice of cake; but his  captor’s 
triumphant expression left no doubt 
of his value as a witness. A high- 
voltage current of excitement ran 
through the court when it was realised 
that counsel for the prosecution, now 
balancing his prey on the ledge of 
the witness stand, was about to play 
a trump. 

“Tell them about the crumb, 
Tommy,” urged Mr Prodde, with a 
frightful leer that was intended to 
be encouraging. 

‘““Swallowed a cwumb,” piped the 
infant from his perch. 
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But what happened 


** Yes, 
then ?” 

“Went down the wong way. Bla- 
ah-ah!” And the witness was led 
howling from the court. 

Mr Prodde was left to explain, 
and not very convincingly, that his 
witness had been trying to demonstrate 
that fish, by starting off with gills 
and afterwards developing lungs, had 
perpetuated a dangerous cross-over 
system in the respiratory tract. He 
went on: “Whenever  y’ludship 
breathes, which we may assume to 
be fairly often, the indrawn air must 
pass across y’ludship’s gullet to reach 
y ludship’s lungs. Therefore, when- 
ever y’ludship sips y’ludship’s port, 
which we may assume to be fairly 
often...” 

The rest of his explanation was 
drowned by vulgar laughter and a 
threat to clear the court. The case 
was as good as over. Mr Flummox 
called no witnesses; the accused did 
not go into the box; and the final 
speeches of counsel were so envenomed 
by personal vituperation that no one 
knew what they were driving at. It 
remained for the judge to sum up, 
which he did with characteristic 
brevity. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,’ he said, 
balancing the fish’s skeleton on his 
pen-holder, “‘on one side of the 
scale you have an inadequate pelvis 
and a swallowed crumb, on the other 
nothing whatsoever; for all Mr 
Cracknell’s other skeletal defects were 
smashed to smithereens by Dr 
Botcham. I do not wish to prejudice 
you, but I do wish to warn you on 
one point. On no account let senti- 
ment influence your decision. It is 
only too easy to be swayed by an 
innocent expression, and indeed there 
is something about a fish that .. - 
Perhaps I had better say no more. 


yes. 
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I will add just two words, but whether 
as an epithet or an epitaph must 
be left to you. I say—poor fish!” 
In an atmosphere electric with 
emotion the judge looked at the 
accused and saw two big, glistening 
tears well from his eyes and roll 
slowly down his scaly cheeks. Then 
he turned to the jury, expecting 
them to file out. But they stood 
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their ground, twelve upright men 
and true, and there was not a dry 
eye among them. 

““We have already considered our 
verdict,”’ said the foreman huskily. 

“And what is it?” asked the 
judge, with a break in his voice. 

** Guilty,” the foreman answered, 
and fell sobbing into the usher’s 
arms. 


5. THe AFFAIR OF THE LAME POLICEMEN. 


I had better end lightly and anec- 
dotally as I began. 

A naturalist does not always have 
to poke and pry in search of problems. 
Sometimes he finds himself swept 
right into the vortex of a mystery, 
and if he happens to be in Africa 
at the time the mystery may become 
even more mysterious through the 
unreliability of native lore. Seldom, 


indeed, have I been more puzzled 
than when suddenly confronted by 


the case of the five lame policemen. 

The affair began at noon in Northern 
Nigeria, when I was sitting behind a 
table in a grass-roofed hut whose 
doorway framed an arid plain near 
Chad. The building served as an 
office, but how busy I was may be 
judged by my divided interest in a 
whirling dust-devil without and a 
roving Tiger-beetle within. Were my 
papers and half the thatch about 
to take flight in an ascending spiral ? 
Would that black-and-yellow monster 
-nhever spot the cockroach in the 
corner? Perhaps it didn’t care for 
cockroaches. The Sergeant of Police 
came in. 

Have you ever seen a Hausa, 
soldier or policeman, come to atten- 
tion? Well, there are dents all over 
West Africa made by the pile-driving 
impact of their feet. 


“Good morning, sah,” said the 
Sergeant, the mud floor cracking like 
pie-crust beneath his heel. ‘‘ One 
man is sick, sah, with bad wound 
for him foot.” 

The man hobbled in and cocked 
up his foot for my inspection. I 


‘did not for a moment believe that 


anything could pierce so pachyder- 
matous a sole till he had untied a 
bloody rag and shown me that it 
could. A small deep slice had been 
cut clean out of it. 

** How did it happen ?” 

** Something live for ground, sah,” 
explained the Sergeant, who liked 
to air his English. ‘“‘The man he 
stand for one place, then—pam!/ 
something come up and chop him 
foot. The man he look down; see 
nothing.” 

No thorn, snake, scorpion, nothing 
I could think of would make a wound 
like that. Directing how to treat it, 
I wrote the cause off as inexplicable 
and dismissed the sick parade. The 
Sergeant saluted, more with heel 
than hand, and this time to the 
detriment of the cruising Tiger-beetle. 
He stared down at the remains. 

“This very bad omen, sah,” he 
said, his dignity collapsing under 
superstitious fear. 

‘What? And you a Muslim!” 
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Last time, I recalled, it had been a 
chameleon seen at full moon. 

He fingered the leather amulet 
tied above his elbow. He shook 
his head gloomily. ‘‘ Not good to 
kill this thing,” he said. 

Next day two more men were 
lamed in the same way, the following 
day another, and this last was able to 
show me exactly where he had been 
standing. I looked at his footprints 
in the sand, and saw nothing else. 

Four casualties in so small a force 
was worse than decimation. Baffled, 
I made inquiries of the villagers 
without result, but noted that they 
all wore sandals. Then I went down 
to the little barracks of beehive huts, 
where the men—two ranks of blue- 
black immobility—had just fallen in. 
It had occurred to me that the detach- 
ment, as new arrivals in these sandy 
wastes, might be regretting the flesh- 
pots at headquarters and trying to 
work a transfer back. They would 
draw the line at self-inflicted wounds 
to get a free issue of footwear. I 
ruled out a sandals racket. 

““Well, Sergeant,” I said, with the 
stern geniality we think they look 
for, ‘have you caught the criminal ?” 

**'No, sah. We all sure some evil 
spirit live for inside ground. The 
thing I kill ’’—he would not dare to 
name it—“ is baddest possible omen.” 
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“That is nonsense,” I replied, 
“It happened after the first man 
was injured.” 

“No matter, sah,” he had begun, 
when number two in the front rank 
fell out without permission. After 
leaping in the air he appeared to be 
trying to form fours all by himself. 

We ran to the spot and were in 
time to see a small hole slowly filling 
up with sand. 

“Bring a knife,” I ordered, and 
with it unearthed the culprit. 

About three inches long, it was a 
whitish, six-legged larva, with jaws 
like the points of manicure scissors 
and two spines on its back to hoist 
and hold it in position at the mouth 
of its burrow, where it had lain in 
wait for other prey than feet. 

“There you are,” I said, offering 
it, still wriggling and gnashing on 
the knife-point, to the Sergeant. 

The men gathered round. “ We 
never see this kind thing before,” 
they said. 

Not so kind either, I thought, 
recalling those snicked-out wounds. 
Then, remembering something else, 
I realised that we had come full 
circle. 

Sandals were issued. But I thought 
it unwise to specify the reason—to 
tell the Sergeant it was a Tiger- 
beetle’s larva. 
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COMMENT. 


Mr Berviy’s forthright words in 
January have encouraged those who 
are hoping that the present discontents 
of Europe may lead to some form of 
union. Yet apart from a parliamentary 
utterance of great importance, the 
omens are not very propitious. The 
Geneva Conference on Trade and 
Employment produced some very 
modest nibbles at some very high 
tariff walls and a post-dated cheque 
(of doubtful validity) on Imperial 
Preference. There was not much 
to suggest that the nationalist theories 
of political economy are much weaker 
than they were or that the conception 
of Europe, or a part of Europe, with 
an integrated foreign trade had made 
much headway; and at the end of 
January the French took the franc 
for a solitary walk in the opposite 
direction to Bretton Woods. Neither 
portent was very promising. No one 
expects a union to spring up in a 
night, like a tropical flower, but 
everyone is hoping for some sort of 
a start to be made, a breaking of the 
hard crust of soil and perhaps a hint 
of green coming through. 

One of the difficulties is the intransi- 
gence of most of the advocates. They 
will have their own favourite scheme 
and no other; and they will have 
nothing to do with half-measures. 
Benjamin Franklin, when he was 4 
young man, “conceived the bold 


‘and arduous project of arriving at 


moral perfection.” Too many of 
the supporters of union have a similar 
aspiration. They are perfectionists ; 
and with them the better is always 
the enemy of the good. They would 
rather go without bread altogether 
than risk being fobbed off with half 
a@ loaf. Mr Clarence Streit, who was 


one of the first in the field, advocates 
one sort of union. Mr Lionel Curtis, 
a veteran explorer of the problems 
of federation, would like another. 
Mr Anthony Eden, professing him- 
self a follower of Aristide Briand, 
apparently favours a third. Mr 
Winston Churchill and his friends of 
the United Europe movement, want 
a fourth. Mr Bevin has now suggested 
a fifth. Some of the schemes would 
include the United States and some 
would not. Some would bring in 
the British Dominions and some 
would leave them out. Some would 
limit the union to Europe, others to 
Western Europe, while others will be 
content with nothing less than the 
whole world. But the supporters of 
every scheme are at one in their 
readiness to reject each other’s ideas 
or anything that falls short of their 
own plan; and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party has lately gone so far 
as to boycott the coming United Europe 
Conference, presumably because it has 
the sponsorship of Mr Churchill. 

What is reasonably certain is that 
whatever kind of union may win 
the day, the battle will be long and 
hard, and every ally will be wanted 
before victory can be won. Or—to 
change the metaphor—in the passage 
of the river no stepping-stone should 
be scorned. Mr Streit might turn 
back to the history of his own country 
and consider once more how it achieved 
union. Anyone who had proposed 
in 1777 the kind of constitution 
that was adopted in 1788 would 
have been dubbed a visionary. The 
country had to have the Confederate 
experience before it was ready for 
the Federal solution. What was 
necessary to the Thirteen Colonies, 
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which had a common language and 
tradition and were all rebels together, 
is likely to be doubly necessary to 
Europe. The objections to a Con- 
federacy are obvious: in it the 
member States give too little and 
retain too much, including the all- 
important element of sovereignty. 
But Confederacy is often an essential 
transitional arrangement, as it was 
in the United States and in Germany. 
When it has been tried, and its 
members have learned how to live 
in it together and have discovered 
its practical disadvantages, they are 
readier to go on to something more 
effective. But the pace cannot be 
forced. The movement, if it is to 
get anywhere, must be gradual. It 
may be by stages, from a league to 
an organisation, from an organisation 
to a confederacy, and from a con- 
federacy to a federal union. While 
the objective is political union, the 
approach may have to be through 
economics, by Customs Union or 
Zollverein; and those who want to 
bring in the whole world will probably 
have to content themselves with a 
modest beginning in Western Europe. 

Such a process imposes two condi- 
tions. The first is that people should 
be patient and not try to rush the 
world into something for which it 
is not yet ready. The second is that 
having arrived at a dak bungalow 
they should not treat it as though 
it were their permanent home. 


Mr Bevin is strangely reluctant to 
allow the people of this country to 
read the German records of Nazi- 
Soviet relations between 1939 and 
1941, recently published by the State 
Department in Washington. Whether 
or not it was a good idea for the 
Americans to publish them is hardly 
the question. The point is that, 
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since they have been published, it 
is better for the British people to 
read the documents for themselves 
than to rely upon summaries, and 
to be able to obtain copies in the 
ordinary way and not to be required 
to send to the United States for them. 
Human nature being what it is, a 
man will set an artificially high value 
on something someone does not want 
him to have, will take unusual pains 
to get hold of it, and, having succeeded, 
will probably make more of it than 
it deserves. After all, these records 
are not flights of fiction, but historical 
documents helpful to a proper under- 
standing of the events of the war; 
and Mr Bevin is much mistaken if 
he supposes that by withholding them 
he is going to mollify Mr Molotov. 

In fact, they do not disclose much 
more than most ordinarily well- 
informed people already knew. But 
they fill in the outlines, give chapter 
and. verse, provide those dramatic 
details which bring a story alive 
and give it the stamp of veracity. 
It may be added that they do not 
help Mr Pritt and his friends, who 
for years have been trying to persuade 
the world that in 1939 Russia collabo- 
rated reluctantly with Nazi Germany 
and that the Nazi-Soviet Pact did 
nothing to precipitate the war. 

The first hint of it came in April 
1939, not from any German source, 
but from the Russian Ambassador in 
Berlin. A month later Mr Molotov, 
who had just become Foreign Com- 
missar in Mr Litvinov’s place, threw 
out a second hint. Meanwhile the 
British and the French were laboriously 
and vainly trying to persuade Moscow 
to join them in their guarantee to 
Poland on terms that they were able 
to accept. In August they had come 
to a deadlock, with Mr Molotov sitting, 
according to the German account, 
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“like a bump on a log ”’ and occasion- 
ally remarking: “Your statements 
do not appear to me to be entirely 
satisfactory. I shall notify my Gov- 
ernment.” 

The next and critical move was 
from Ribbentrop. He told Mr Molotov 
that a settlement between Russia and 
Germany was possible and that he 
himself would come to Moscow at 
once and negotiate it. The German 
Ambassador reported that the Kremlin 
was flattered by this proposal. The 
Germans wanted a pact and were 
ready to send the Reich Minister 
himself to talk about it; the British 
wanted one and sent Mr Strang. 

So, amid festive gatherings, the 
Nazi-Soviet Agreement was made, 
Stalin volunteering the information 
that “the British Army was weak ; 
the British Navy no longer deserved 
its previous reputation; England’s 


Air Arm was being increased, to be 
sure, but there was a lack of pilots.” 
Britain, he suggested, was putting 


up a huge bluff, but he warned his 
new friends that, despite her weak- 
ness, she “would wage war craftily 
and stubbornly.” 

The pact contained a secret protocol, 
by which, with a cynical disregard for 
the rights of peoples, Eastern Europe 
was to be divided into “spheres 
of influence.” Poland was to be par- 
titioned again and Lithuania was to 
be reabsorbed by Russia ; while Ger- 
many declared her “‘ complete poli- 
tical disinterestedness *” in Bessarabia. 
‘Russia on her side was promising vast 
quantities of valuable supplies —a 
million tons of grain, 900,000 tons of 
oil, and large amounts of raw materials 
of different kinds. 

At first everything went smoothly. 
It was roses (and vodka) all the 
way. The partners met over the 
bleeding corpse of Poland. Mr Molotov 
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wished Germany “‘ complete success in 
her defensive measures” in Norway, 
professed his entire understanding 
of the German grounds for invading 
the Low Countries, and offered the 
‘* warmest congratulations of the Soviet 
Government ” on Dunkirk. 

Later, difficulties arose over the 
division of the spoils, and there were 
disagreements over Rumania and 
Bulgaria in the south, and over Fin- 
land and Lithuania in the north. 
But the rift was not serious, and in 
November 1940 Mr Molotov paid a 
friendly visit to Berlin, where he had 
to listen to long lectures on the war 
from Hitler and Ribbentrop. Every- 
thing, he was assured, was going 
well. ‘Germany and Italy would 
never again allow an Anglo-Saxon to 
land on the European Continent.” 
Britain was powerless and had lately 
committed the prime error of entrust- 
ing her fortunes to “a political and 
military dilettante by the name of 
Churchill, who throughout his previous 
career had completely failed at all 
decisive moments and would fail again 
this time.” In short (but Hitler was 
never and Ribbentrop was rarely 
short), although the lion was still 
alive, the moment had come to talk 
about dividing up his skin. ‘“ After 
the conquest of England the British 
Empire would be apportioned as a 
gigantic world estate in bankruptcy.” 
There was a delightful discussion 
about the Persian Gulf, about the 
need to do something drastic in the 
matter of the Dardanelles, and about 
“a natural outlet to the open sea 
that was so important to Russia.” 
(Molotov: ‘“‘ Which sea?’’) He pre- 
ferred to listen and to ask questions 
rather than to talk, an attitude which 
was encouraged by the German habit 
of monopolising the conversation ; 
and when Ribbentrop invited him, in 
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s0 many words, “to co-operate with 
us in the great liquidation of the 
British Empire,”’ he was inclined to be 
non-committal and to talk about con- 
sulting his Government in Moscow. 
During one of his conversations with 
Ribbentrop the Royal Air Force was 
impolite enough to bomb Berlin; and 
Mr Molotov, as he left, remarked that 
he “‘ did not regret the air-raid alarm 
because he owed to it such an ex- 
haustive conversation with the Reich 
Foreign Minister.” 

Mr Molotov returned to Moscow, 
and a week later replied accepting 
the new pact, subject to certain con- 
ditions to most of which the Germans 
were unlikely to object. Russia must 
have a free hand with the Persian oil- 
fields and the approaches to the Gulf, 
and wanted a naval and air base on 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
A more delicate matter was the Russian 
objection to the presence of German 
troops in Finland and the prospect of 
them in Bulgaria. 


There the negotiations halted, not 
in the least, it seems, because the 
Russians were obdurate, but because 
Hitler had decided on a new adventure ; 
and on 22nd June 1941 he gave Mr 


Molotov his answer. One reflection 
that inevitably suggests itself is that 
between two such experts in “ horse 
trading ’’ the customary recriminations 
are hardly applicable. 


“Far-called our navies’ melt 
away.... Sentiment apart—and 
sentiment is not an entirely negligible 
factor—the present plight of the 
Royal Navy is causing concern and 
distress. Briefly, we have not a 
single battleship in an operational 
squadron. We have two aircraft 
carriers in the Mediterranean Fleet 
and none in the Home and Pacific 
Fleets or in the West Indies, South 
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Atlantic, and East Indies Squadrons, 
The cruiser and destroyer situation 
is not much better, since we have 
only eleven cruisers and thirty-eight 
destroyers distributed among six fleets 
or squadrons. These figures, more. 
over, include ships in dockyard hands 
for refit, and those that are temporarily 
out of action: they do not include 
ships in the Training Squadron, which 
musters two battleships, two carriers, 
& cruiser, and two destroyers, but these 
are not. fully operational and would 
require two or three months before 
they could be made ready for active 
service. Such is the present naked- 
ness of the sea. Britain, which used 
to rule the waves, is hardly a first- 
class naval power on the morrow of 
a victory in which the Royal Navy 
played a valuable and even a vital 
part. So far have we travelled from 
those distant days when we argued 
whether we should have a fleet double 
that of the next strongest naval 
country or should be satisfied with 
a simple Two-Power standard. Nor 
is this the whole story. The other 
day four battleships and one battle 
cruiser were condemned to the scrap- 
heap. No doubt it was wise to 
eliminate them as operational units. 
They were old; they were slow; 
they were uneconomical; they were 
unfit for the line of battle under 
modern conditions. But surely some 
of them might have been retained for 
training purposes, thereby releasing 
our only two remaining battleships 
for service with operational _ficets. 
The Government were singularly re- 
luctant to disclose the facts about the 
present state of the Navy. Some 
cruisers and smaller ships have also 
been relegated to the scrap-heap, but 
for reasons of “security” their number 
and their names cannot be divulged. 

The truth probably is that the 
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Government has been unable to make 
up its mind what sort of a Navy it 
wants, or even if it wants a Navy 
at all. It may well be, as some 
argue, that a battleship is as out 
of place in a modern sea-fight as one 
of Nelson’s ships would have been 
at Jutland, that the battleship of 
the future is the aircraft carrier, and 
that her hitting power will be in planes 
and not in guns. In one of the greatest 
battles of the Pacific war the rival 
fleets never saw each other: the day 
was decided by bombing aeroplanes 
from carriers. The Royal Navy lost 
one big ship by enemy gun-fire, but 
many ships by bombs. It may also 
be true that our naval leaders have 
been a little reluctant to accept a 
final verdict against the battleship. 
That gallant sailor, Sir Tom Phillips, 
who was Vice-Chief of Staff in the 
early part of the war, was a warm 
advocate of the ship against the 
plane. In one of his arguments with 
a distinguished officer of the Royal 
Air Force, the latter ended by observ- 
ing: “*‘ Well, Tom, one of these days 
you will go to sea, someone will 
drop a bomb on your ship, and your 
lass recorded words will be, ‘ That 
was the hell of a mine we hit.’” By 
tragic coincidence not long afterwards 
Sir Tom Phillips hoisted his flag 
and went east to Malaya; and on 
10th December 1941 Prince of Wales 
and Repulse were sunk by Japanese 
bombers, the Admiral going down 
with his ship. 

Surely by now, with all the ex- 
perience ef the war, some final decision 
should have been reached on two or 
three questions of paramount im- 
portance. If battleships are still 
valuable, two are not enough; if 
useless, they are too many. Of what 
should a properly balanced operational 
squadron consist? For what purposes 
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is the Navy likely to be wanted during 
the next few years? These are 
questions which badly need answers ; 
and until these are forthcoming people 
can hardly be blamed for suspecting 
that once again parsimony has ousted 
policy. When we are under the 
necessity of reducing our expenditure, 
nothing is simpler or more mischievous 
than a blind pruning of the Service 
Estimates. There may be valid reasons 
for cutting them down, but the worst 
possible reason is that to a Govern- 
ment in search of economies they 
seem to represent the line of least 
resistance. 

The lesson we were given in the 
last war should have been enough 
for our generation, but apparently 
it is not ; and the same people whose 
cries were loudest against ‘‘ appease- 
ment” are again following a Defence 
policy to which “appeasement” is 
the unavoidable corollary. The actions 
of Chili, the Argentine, and Guatemala 
constitute a further warning to them. 
Such impudent aggression could not 
have happened even ten years ago. 
It has happened today not because the 
territorial claims are any better, but 
because the Royal Navy is lamentably 
weaker. There was an ugly touch of 
truth about the headline in an Argen- 
tinian newspaper: “ The Lion Shows 
His Useless Claws.” 


Having decided to resist any further 
curtailment of their powers, the Lords 
chose the wiser tactics of submitting 
proposals for the reform of them- 


selves. The only argument for the 
present composition of the House is 
that it works; and the reason why 
it works is because out of some nine 
hundred peers only about a hundred 
normally exercise their privileges. As 
Lord Samuel has said, the House 
of Lords must be the only institution 
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in the world which is kept efficient 
by the persistent absenteeism of the 
majority of its members. That is 
true, and, as every sensible person 
knows, a constitution depends far 
more on the goodwill and reasonable- 
ness of those who have to work it 
than on its own logical perfection. 
The Abbé Sieyés produced constitution 
after constitution for the French 
Republic. On paper they were all 
admirable, and in practice they all 
collapsed, partly because in a Revolu- 
tionary age people had neither the 
patience nor the tolerance to operate 
a delicate and complicated mechanism. 

Yet, whatever may be thought of 
the working efficiency of the House 
of Lords, its present composition is 
too vulnerable to be defended with 
any hope of success. The modern 
elector will make nothing of a man’s 
claim to be a legislator merely because 
‘he’s the Earl of Fitzdotterel’s eldest 
son.” Conservatives therefore have 
intimated their readiness to sacrifice 


the hereditary principle (or a good 


deal of it), provided the present 
veto is left unchanged. 

Although that sounds a fair offer, 
it would be optimism to assume that 
an agreed solution is at all likely to 
result from the all-Party discussions. 
The truth is that the Government 
does not want a strong Second 
Chamber. It will tolerate the House 
of Lords because it is indefensible ; 
whereas a stronger Upper House 
would be both more likely to flout 
the wishes of the majority in the 
Commons and less easy to attack in 
the constituencies. In Socialist eyes 
the merit of the new Bill is that it 
will keep an Upper House in being— 
so avoiding the stigma of Single 
Chamber government—and at the 
same time will leave its vulner- 
ability untouched and its impotence 
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increased ; thus combining advantage 
with respectability. 

The Representation of the People 
Bill is another move in the same 
direction. By general consent the 
redistribution of seats has hitherto 
been rightly kept out of party politics, 
Since an unscrupulous majority might 
find the opportunity it offered of 
gerrymandering the constituencies too 
tempting to be resisted, the work has 
been left to a committee representative 
of all parties and presided over by 
the Speaker, its decisions being sub- 
sequently adopted by the Government 
of the day. The Socialists, however, 
have abandoned this excellent tradi- 
tion, and the new Bill, which proposes 
to abolish the University constituencies 
and the business premises vote, rejects 
some of the conclusions of the Speaker’s 
Committee. 

There can be little doubt of the 
Government’s opinion that those con- 
clusions were on the whole unfavour- 
able to its electoral prospects ; that, 
particularly in London, the proposed 
redistribution would deprive the 
Socialists of a number of seats (includ- 
ing the Prime Minister’s) which they 
would normally regard as safe. By 
getting rid of the University and 
city representatives, from whom it 
can expect little support, the Govern- 
ment hopes to restore the balance. 
The representatives of the Universities, 
being mostly independents, are a class 
of persons for whom a very low circle 
is reserved in the Socialist inferno. 
That the House would be infinitely 
the poorer for the loss of men like 
Sir Arthur Salter and Sir Alan Herbert 
is beside the point. Let them, urge 
the Socialists, seek the suffrages of 
an ordinary constituency, and if they 
are unable or unwilling so to do, let 
them go out of the public service 
altogether. In the House of Commons 
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they are a standing rebuke to the 
intellectual discipline of the party. 
They set an example which many 
pack-benchers, if they-dared, would 
like to follow, and not daring, are 
eager to depreciate. It is “the rage 
of Caliban not seeing his own face 
in the glass.” 

Although University representation 
is less exposed to attack than is the 
hereditary principle, the Opposition 
did not excel in the debate on the 
Second Reading, many of their argu- 
ments being almost exactly those 
that were advanced in 1832 on behalf 
of the rotten boroughs. The repre- 
sentatives are, in @ sense, anomalies 
(and none the worse for that), and 
one solution would be to transfer 
them to the Upper House, where they 
might find a more appropriate and 
congenial forum. There is something 
to be said for such a solution, but it 
would bring the Government back 
to that proposal for a reformed Second 
Chamber which they are so unwilling 
to contemplate. The two questions 
are therefore connected; and the 
right settlement is not by the bludgeon 
blows of a temporary majority, but 
by agreement between the parties. 
Because this is so obviously the right 
plan, there is very little likelihood of 
its being adopted. 


As the result of the British Medical 
Association’s ballot, the battle of 
the doctors is likely to go on with 
unabated fury. The ordinary person, 


. who is neither a doctor nor a member 


of His Majesty’s Government, derives 
a certain grim satisfaction from observ- 
ing the struggles of a Socialist Minister 
with a powerful Trade Union. For 
@ man to find himself, for once in a 
while, at the receiving end of the 
stick is usually a salutary experience ; 
particularly when in the past he has 
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been unusually active at the other 
end. As successive Ministers of Health 
have discovered, the British Medical 
Association is not a very easy body 
with which to negotiate: a Trade 
Union seldom is. 

The fact remains that Mr Aneurin 
Bevan cannot work the National 
Health Service without the co-opera- 
tion of the doctors. He cannot hope 
to overcome their opposition by im- 
porting ‘ blacklegs,” because there 
are none to import. Many members 
of the profession have been attracted 
by Mr Bevan’s fleshpots and by the 
appearance of security he offers, but 
it is a fair presumption that the 
doctors—or a large majority of them 
—will stand together behind the vote 
they have given; and if they do, 
Mr Bevan will find that the ordinary 
weapons of an industrial war are 
unserviceable. That a man can be- 
come @ reasonably good docker in 
a few hours was evident during the 
General Strike of 1926, when a team 
of undergraduates dismayed the stevee 
dores of London by the rate at which 
they shifted cargoes. A man who 
can drive a car can, with a little 
practice, learn to drive a lorry. Mr 
Winston Churchill, without under- 
going the usual apprenticeship, became 
quite a competent bricklayer. But 
no temporary substitute for a doctor 
is conceivable, because five or six 
years of training are necessary before 
@ man is fit to practise at all. 

If Mr Bevan cannot satisfy the 
British Medical Association, his whole 
scheme is in danger. That it should 
perish in this quarrel would be a 
pity, as on much of it all the parties 
and probably most of the doctors 
are in agreement. Probably some 
comparatively minor changes, offered 
in an accommodating spirit, would 
meet the objections of the British 
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Medical Association. A more serious 
obstacle than anything specifically 
in the Bill is the fear of what it 
implies and may ultimately involve. 
The doctor does not want to be a 
Civil Servant; nor should he be 
asked to undertake more work than 
he can conscientiously perform; nor 
will he suffer himself to be turned 
into a tool for the ideological idiosyn- 
crasies of a political party. He does 
not trust Mr Bevan, and so far the 
Minister has said and done nothing 
to win his confidence. As the ‘ Lancet’ 
has proclaimed: “A proportion of 
the profession are now objecting to 
the service because they object to 
Mr Bevan.” No Minister could have 
handled the negotiations more clumsily. 
Mr Bevan began by inviting discus- 
sions, and when these had gone on 
for several months, blandly announced 
that he was not proposing to amend 
his Bill on any point whatever. But 
if this had been his intention, the 
doctors might well ask what was the 
point in negotiating at all. Having 
insulted the practitioners, he tried 
without much success to cajole the 
consultants. After he had informed 
the profession that no one would be 
compelled to enter the service, his 
friends, who were remarkably well 
informed about discussions which were 
supposed to be secret, began to assert 
that doctors who refused to co-operate 
would be guilty of sabotage. Then 
Mr Bevan himself, in the House of 
Commons, suggested that the ballot, 
by which the opinions of 57,000 doctors 
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would be obtained, was well adapted 
for the purposes of intimidation. He 
did not explain how a postal plebiscite 
could be held without the voters 
giving their names. Nor did he 
vouchsafe the information that the 
ballot was under the management of 
a famous firm of chartered accountants 
and that the votes of individual doctors 
would not be disclosed. If he had 
wanted to break off relations with 
the British Medical Association alto- 
gether, he could hardly have chosen 
@ better course; and that this was 
his intention is the only possible 
conclusion to be drawn from the 
extremely provocative speech he 
delivered in the House of Commons 
on 9th February. The leaders of 
the medical profession will not much 
relish being called “‘ raucous-voiced ” 
and “ politically poisoned,” or being 
told that they are a reactionary and 
unrepresentative minority engaged, 
from the most mercenary of motives, 
in a “squalid political conspiracy.” 
A vote of nearly nine to one against 
his Bill has now given him his 
answer. 

Meanwhile the public, which wants 
an efficient health service and is not 
greatly interested in the dignity of 
doctors or at all in Mr Bevan’s amour 
propre or in his political feuds, will 
expect something better than this 
bungling. What is clearly wanted 
for the nation is not so much a new 
measure as a new Minister; and for 
the British Medical Association, per- 
haps a new negotiating committee. 
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